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up at Binrens, in Dumrrigs- 
SHIRE, 1810—of the beautijut 
Funeral Cross at MERKLAND, and 
the Funeral Piliar at iK1RKCON- 

NEL. 

(Fromthe Antiquarian History of Du MFRIES- 

SHIRE (unpublished) ; by W. 8. InvinG.) 

. 

THE ALTAR OF MINERVA. 


HES beautiful Altar was dug up 

in the spring of 1810, by Mr Clow 
of Land, at a place called Birrens, 
the  Blitum Bulgium” of Antoni- 
nus, and is now in the garden of Geo. 
Irving, Esq. M. P. at his séat at 
Burnfoot, near Ecclefechan, in Dum- 
fries-shire. 

This Altar is of grey free-stone, four 
feet four inches in height, by twenty- 
two inches in breadth, adorned on 
three of its sides with birds, fishes, 
and vine-leaves; the fourth side is 
quite plain, as having becn placed a- 
gainst a wall, But what constitutes 
its highest value is the following in- 
scription, which is in the best state 
of preservation. 

DEAE 
MINERVAE 
COH.ELTVn 
GRORVM 
MIL.EQ.C.L. 
CVLPR EFST.C.SL'. 
JAVSPEX.PR AEF. 


which may be read as follows :— 
“ Dee Minerve, Cohortis Secunde 
Tungrorum, miles equestris Caius Lu- 
cius ; cut preest Caius Selvius, aus- 
pex; prefectus.”’  Englished thus, 
** To the Goddess Minerva, Caius Lu- 
cius, one of the cavalry of the Second 
Cohort of Zungrians, which Caius 
Selvius, the Augur and Preefect, com- 
mands, dedicates this Altar.” On 
examining the stone more minutely, 
the word SLr. in the sixth line is evi- 
dently a contraction of Selvius for 
want of room. The birds are rude 
representations of the cock and the 
owl, which were always held as sa- 
cred to Minerva; the fishes might 
shadow forth their dominion both over 
seas and rivers; and the vine-leaves 
that it was erected in the time of 
peace. With regard to the Tungrii, 
we are informed by Dr Adam, in his 
Ancient Geography, that their prin- 
cipal city was called Atuatuca, now 
Tongeren, a small village to the 
north-west of Lege; and that the 
famous German well, named paw, 
which is.N, E. from Liege, towards 
Treves, was called “Tungrorum fons,” 
or the Tungrian fountain.” Tacitus, 
in his Moribus Germanorum, informs 
us likewise, that the nation of the 
‘Tungrians had their residence in those 
districts of Germany which are now 
known by the names of Liege, Co- 
logue, &ec. At the battle of the 
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Grampians, when Galgacus, the Ca- 
ledonian general, with about 30,000 
Britons, opposed the Emperor Agri i- 
cola, with the whole of the Roman 
army, and, when the victery was 
keenly contested on both sides, the 
one from the ardour of military glory, 
and the other from the detestation of 
a foreign yoke, the fate of that day 
was decided by two Cohorts of Tun- 
grians, and three Cohorts of Bata- 
vians. ‘Tacitus’s description of this 
battleis remarkably strong and eXx- 
plicit. * Primo congressu (ait) emi- 
nus certabatur, simul constantia si- 
mul arte, Britanni, ingentibus gladis, 
et brey cetris, missilia nostrorum 
vitare vel excutere, atque ipsi magnam 
vimtelorum super fundere, donec Agr7- 
cola tres Cohortes Batavorum ac 1; ui= 
grorum duas Cohortatus est, ut rem 
ad mucrones ac manus adducerent.”” 

' Vita Agricole, Cap. 38. 
“ At the first onset (says he) they 
contended at a distance, and the Bri- 
tons, by their steadiness and address, 
not only avoided, or shook off the mis- 
sile weapons of our men, by means of 
their long swords and short shields ; 
but poured in a destructive shower of 
darts: till Agricola encouraged three 
Cohorts of Batavians, and two of 
Tungrians, to bring the conflict to 
the sword’s point.” 
In is further remarked, in the No- 
tisia Imperii § 63; that the Tribune 
of the first Cohort of Tungrians was 
stationed at a place called Borcovr- 
cum, about the middle of Severus’s 
wall, between Bowness and Newcastle. 
But from the inscription under con- 
sideration, jt is evident, that the se- 
cond Gekort was stationed at Birrens, 
which place Horsley, in his Britannia 
Remana, has plainly proved to be the 
Blaium Bulgium, or first Roman sta- 
tion mentioned in the itinerary of An- 
toninus. The next thing to be con- 
sidered is the time when these Cohorts 
were stationed there, that, if possible, 
we may arrive at the date of the in- 
scription. 
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In Henry’ s Hist. of Britain, vol, I, 
Appendix 9, he mentions that Agri- 
cola, in the year of our Lord 79, led 
his army towards the north, and re- 
duced the Brigantes, the ‘Ottadeni, 
the Gadeni, and the Selgove, i. ¢, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland, Eskdale, Aunandale. and 
Nithsdale, and begirt them with jn- 
numerable garrisons, to secure his {u- 
ture conquests. In all probability 
these two Cohorts of Tungrians would 
constitute a part of those garrisons, 
and so fix a period for the date of the 
inscription. 


The White Lady o? CoMLoxcoy, 
A ROMANTIC FRAGMENT. 


The popular superstition upon which 
this romantic fragment is founded, 
is as follows: ‘* A young chief of the 
Maxwell! clan had fallen deeply in 


Jove with ‘ Murray’s bonny daugh- 


ter;’? but as there existed some mis- 
understanding between the families at 
that time, he forbore to press his suit 
till matters could be accommodated. 

Tn the interim, young Maxwell was 
cruelly assassinated at Merklandburn, 
near Graitney, in the incursion of 
Douglas and Albany, where the beau- 
tiful funeral cross is erected over his 
remains. The lady, in a momentary 
fit of anguish for the untimely fate of 
her lover, threw herself into the draw- 

well of the castle, where she perished, 

the victim of impolitic rage, and en. 
dal barbarity. A more romantic 
turn has been given to the tale, for 
the sake of the unhappy denouement. 


THE TALE. 


By Solway’s shores, how wildly ring 
The gulls loud shriek at opening mors ; 
When high their ranks, on storm-tost wing 
Across the Locher’s wastes are borne ! 


B+t wilder still, along the deep, 
Is heard at solemn shut of day, 
What time the western breezes sleep, 
The grim white lady’s ghastly lay. 
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On high the purple pennons wave, 
Comlongan, on thy battled towerss 
To hail those border warriors brave, 
Far forraying on England’s shore. 


The ladie sate in all her pride, 
Upon the rampart’s lonely keeps 
While roll’d her blue eyes, far and wide, 
Across the Solway’s distant deep. 


She touch’d at times the trembling lute, 
That stole along the calm of even; 

Then gaz’d in love’s delirium mute, 
More beautiful than saints in heaven. 


“Oh guard,” she sigh’d, ** my life, my love! 
Ye powers propitious, o’er him smile! 
** That we in future bliss may rove 
** Enraptur’d round yon lonely isle !” 


Now lightly flash’d on Solway’s tide, 
The sparkles of unnumber’d oars, 
And hurrying on in moonlight pride, 
The reaver’s keel approach’d her shores. 


The moonbeams kyst the circling surge, 
That gently heav’d and fell between 5 

While onward still the boatmen urge 
Their course beneath her forests green. 


Fair Margaret’s form was lovely light, 
And whiter than the ocean spray ; 
And round her budding bosom bright, 
Her golden glittering ringlets play. 


Soft as that lute’s entrancing swell, 
Is sometimes heard in haunted grove, 
Where beauty’s lingering visions dwell, 
Bewailing scenes of hapless love. 


So melting soft these accents fell 
Beneath Comlongan’s forests spray : 

** Fair ladie, cease thy sighs to swell, 
It is thy true love, come away !” 


She heard the voice, it seem’d more sweet 
Than ever sooth’d a lady’s ear ; 

She flew her gallant lord to meet, 
For Maxwell to her soul was dear. 


She past the gate, the moonbeam slept — 
Serenely on the pearly dew ; 

And tears of balm the birches wept, 
That o’er her head their branches threw. 


She flew to clasp her much-lov’d lord, 
That stood beneath th’ embow’ring spray ; 
She met the fell assassin’s sword, 
And there a bleeding victim lay. 


That breast, more white than April snows, 
Was stain’d a livid crimson hue ; 

And never, never more unclose 
Those eyes of bright etherial blue. 


And there, beneath the silver moon, 
Cemlongan’s lovely woods among, 
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Wan’d beauty’s sweet seraphic noon, 
Wail’d by the merlet’s plaintive song. 

Her’s is the spectral form stitl seen 
At twilight’s holy haunted hours, 

Slow stealing down the castle green, 
Where bloom the opening birken bowerss 


Funeral Cross at MERKLAND. 


On the banks of the Nirtle, about two 
miles below Kirkconnel, stands the 
beautiful funeral cross of Merkland. 
Its shatt is not less than ten or twelve 
feet in height, of a conoidical form 5 
the base or pedestal is nearly two feet 
in height. The top consists of four 
Aeurs-cie-lis, cut out of the solid stone, 
so as to form a square; each side 
measures nearly two feet. The ac- 
count of the origin of this structure 
is as follows: In 148%, the duke of 
Albany and the Earl of Douglas, who 
had for some time been exiles in Eng- 
land, wishing to learn the dispositions 
of their countrymen towards them, 
made an incursion into their native 
country, and plundered the market of 
Lochmaben. In the mean time, Sir 
Jolin Maxwell, son of Baron Max- 
well, of Caerlaverock, lord warden 
of the west marches, having received 
intelligence of this incursion, assem- 
bled his friends and retainers, in order 
to repel and chastise the insolence of 
these depredators. Having pursued 
them closely, he came up with them 
at Burnswark-hill, where the action 
commenced, and was fought on to 
Kirkconnel, where Douglas was ta- 
ken prisoner, but the Duke made his 
escape. (Douglas was long éonfined 
in the Bell’s Castle, a border forta- 
lice a few miles from Kirkconnel.) 
Having now recovered the booty; and 
obtained a complete victory, Maxwell 
was pursuing the remains of the Trébel 
army, and being wearied with thé fa 
tivues of the engagement, and the 
wounds he had received’ in battle, was 
supporting himself upon a spear, ‘its 
handle resting upon the crutch of his 
saddle, when one Gass, from Commer- 
trees, who had fought with him in the 
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engagement, coming up, thrust him 
through the body w ith his sword, on 
account ef a sentence which he, as 
master warden of the marches, had 
passed upon a cousin of Gass’s. The 
cross is said to have been erected up- 
on the spot where Maxwell fell, by 
his father, the Baron de Caerlaverock, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of that 
execrable deed to posterity. 


Funeral Pillar at CONNEL. 


In the church-yard of Kirkconnel, 
in Dumfries-shire, is still to be seen 
the tom!-stone placed over the re- 
mains of Aclen,”’ and her fa- 
vourite lover, Fleming de Kirkpa- 
tricke. As her story is strikingly 
romantic, I make no apology for in- 
serting it in this place. Helen Irving, 
a young lady of the most exquisite 
rp: and accomplishment, daughter 

slr Irving, Lared of Kirkconnel, 

was beloved ‘by two gentlemen, chic fs 
of their respective clans, Leming of 
Redhall, and Bell of Blacketthouse. 
losing, on account of his virtues 
and valour, became at once the fa- 
vourite of the lady; while Bell, for 
his bloody and ferocivus deeds, was 
universally detested. Jealous of this 
preference, and the marked disdain of 
his rival, Bed? became the inveterate 
foe of Fleming, vowing upon him and 
Helen the most implacable revenge.— 
For this purpose, having traced the 
Jovers in one of their nocturnal ram- 
bles along the sweet sequestered banks 
of the Nirtle, as they listened with 
emotions of delight to the ‘ vesper 

chant of nature from its embowering 
spray,” and found ideal visions of 
never-to-be-realized felicity, just as 
the moon, emerging from behind a 
dark cloud, shone full upon the vestal 
robes of Fair Helen, he sprang on a 
sudden from behinda bush, and levelled 
his deadly tube at L/emzng’s breast. 
Helen hearing his well-known voice, 
as he exclaimed, with a hellish tone, 
Die, traitor die,” threw herself in- 


‘dering 
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to his arms, received the contents }) 
her bosom, and bled to death upon th: 
spot. A desperate and mortal cop). 

bat ensued between Fleming and th: 
mur derer, 1 in which Bell was litera|}; 

cut to pieces. A large cazrne of stone: 
was reared over the spot where the 
villain fell, as a token of abhorrenc: 
for the relics of him who was moul- 
below. 

The inconsolable lover, sinking un. 
der the poignant pangs of desp air, 
left a country in which he bad now 
no pleasure, enlisted under the ban- 
ners of Spain, and fought for a season 
against the “ H: sathen hound 
houn,” * the Inf: idels end Moors of 
Barbary.” ‘The impression, howeve:, 
in that age of romance and chevalric, 
when it was accounted honourable 
permanently to indulge the tender 
passions, was not obliterated. He 
returned to Scotland, stretched him- 
self upon the grave, where the trea- 
sure of his soul was reposed, and ex- 
pired upon its breast, calling upon ber 
name to the last of his breath. One 
grave contains them both, and over 
their ashes is Jaid a beautiful tom)- 
stone, on which is engraved a cro-) 
and sword, with the following inscrip- 
tion : 


“ Hic Jacet Adamus Fleming.” 


The above catastrophe took place 
during the reign of that beautiful, 
but unfortunate “Princess, Mary Ste- 
wart, Queen of Scotland. 

The Cross, of which an accurate 


representation is given in the plate of 


antiquities, was erected upon the spot 
where Furr Helen fell; it is nearly 
nine feet in height, and fourteen 1- 
ches in the side of the square ; its arms 
project nearly eighteen inches, but 
some modern Goth has broken off a 
part of the eastern one, and rendered 
it incomplete, It is of the white sile- 
ceous gnit from the Cove quarrics, 
but rude and unpolished. 

MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


AY Evans, Sir George Cayley, and 

Mr Edworth, propose to direct 
balloons by the action of a large in- 
clined plane suspended below a com- 
mon balloon, as the means of making 
) it take an oblique course in its ascent, 
m and by means of the same plane to 
» make the weight of the apparatus 
cause an oblique descent towards the 
= same point of steerage. Mr Evans 


estimates that a Montgolfier balloon 


» of 80 feet in diameter, with a plane 
s suspended under it in an angle of 70° 
| with a perpendicular line, the dimen- 
® sions of which are as 1.4 to 1, com- 
@ peared with the great circle of the bal- 
& Joon, will be carried through the air 
ie by alpower of ascent equal to 2792 


ee pounds, with a velocity of 28 feet per 
Me second, and hence that the travelling 


Me borizontal speed will be about 19 
me miles per hour. A few years ago, Sir 
Me George Cayley made many experi- 
me ments upon the power of inclined 
ie planes, some of which exceeded 300 
Me square feet in area: and it may be 
allirmed with confidence from these 
sexperiments, that in obliquely de- 
sscending, the eflicacy and steerage’ of 
ithe inclined plane were completely as- 
pcertained. He proposes to construct 
2 Montgolfier balloon by subscription, 
b15 yards in elevation, 30 in width, 
sand 100 in length, and about 27 
ards below to suspend a convenient 
oat shaped car, to be furnished with 
light fire-grate ; and an oval chim- 
himney of thin metal to descend from 
he balloon and cover the fire, fur- 
hished with three fine wire nets, to 
prevent sparks from passing up it.— 
Bs soon as the balloon is inflated, the 
front ropes are to be lengthened and 
hinder ones shortened, till it 
tands in an angle of about 30° with 
the horizon, when it will be found to 
Bse in an angle of about 45°, and the 
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horizontal velocity towards its destin- 
ed harbour will be about 20 miles per 
hour. ‘The power of the heated air 
would be about. 17600 pounds: of 
this about 6800 pounds would be re- 
quired to generate the velocity speci- 
hed, and the remainder will be con- 
sumed in the weight of materials, fuel, 
passengers, &c. In Montgolfiers, 
one cubic yard of space has been found 
to give 11 ounces of power; and 2 
velocity of twenty-three feet per se- 
cond in air, creates a resistance of one 
pound per square foot. Jt will re- 
quire about 880 pounds of fuel to in- 
flate this balloon, and probably about 
100 pounds of fuel will be expended 
for every mile of conveyance. 

A new and ‘improved method of 
generating gas has been tried at Fort 
Ellis, in Nova Scotia, which merits 
attention, Messrs. Harris and Har- 
per took about six ounces of birch 
bark, and about two ounces of pitch 
pine knots, which they put into a me- 
tal tea-kettle, holding about a gallon; 
they secured the top with clay, to pre- 
vent the gas evaporating ; and then 
placing the kettle on the fire, from 
five to seven minutes, the current of 
smeke began to play out of the nez- 
zle of the kettle. To this they ap- 
plied a lighted candle, and it commu- 
nicated with the gas as quick as gun- 
powder, and continued burning with 
a clear and bright light, equal to three 
candles, for the space of an hour and 
thirty minutes. At the next trial, 
after cleaning the kettle of all the 
substances, so as to ascertain the ef- 
fects of the’bark alone, they put in ten 
ounces of birch bark, and lengthened 
the conductor with reeds, or rush- 
pipes, and applied a lighted candle tu 
the current issuing from the pipes, 
and it continued to give a most beau- 
tiful light for the space of three hours 
without burning the reeds. | 

Dr Wilson Philip, of Worcester, 
in a letter to Dr ‘Thomson, states, 
that as it had been remarked that his 
experiments to prove the identity of 
the 
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the Galvanic and Nervous Influence, 
should have been made on some 
other animal than the rabbit, he has 
repeated the experiment on dogs, and 
found the result, both with regard 
te the stomach and lungs, in all re- 
spects the same as in rabbits. The 
galvanism was not applied in such 
force as to occasion any expression of 
pain, which it does if the power of the 
trough is more than occasions a slight 
twitching in the fore legs. From 
these experiments, one of two infer- 
ences is unavoidable; we must either 
adimit the identity of the nervous in- 


fluence and galvanism, or that there’ 


is a power different from the nervous 
influence, yet capable of performing 
its most complicated functions. 

Dr Brewster, in his experiments on 
glass, found, that by heating glass 
hot, and cooling it upon cold iron, it 
acquired a chrystalized texture. Of 
all the minerals tried, obsidian was 
the only one whose texture was alter- 
ed by a moderate heat. This points 
out a further analogy between obsi- 
dian and glass, and renders the opi- 
nion of those whoconsider this mineral 
as of volcanic origin, still more pro- 
bable. 

A new manner of preparing hemp 
and flax in two hours, has lately been 
published at St Gall. This new man- 
ner Consists in theating it with water, 
in which has been dissolved a quanti- 
ty of soft soap, in the proportion of 
one pound of soap to 65016 of water. 

Dobereiner, a German chemist, 
lately introduced a globule of mercury 
_ into a vessel of water, and placed it 
near the negative wire of a galvanic 
battery. Oxygen gas was given out 
from the positive wire: but no gas 
whatever was extricated from the ne- 
gative wire. The globule of mercury 
was however attracted by it, and was 
gradually converted into an amalgam. 
Hence it would seem that hydrogen 
has the property of forming an amal- 

gxm with mercury, If so, it must be 
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a metallic body ; at least, if, says Dr 
‘Thomson, the opinion universally ‘ad- 
mitted at present be true, that mer. 
cury amalgamates only with metals, 
Dobereiner conceives that many othe; 
vegetable metals exist. If these ex. 
periments should be confirmed, it js 
high time for chemists to examine 
whether the mere property of combin. 
ing with mercury without destroyin 
the metallic lustre of that body be 
sufficient of itself to coustituie a me- 
tal. If Ruhland’s statement, that 
mercury amaigamates with sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen and phosphuretted hy- 
drogen gases, be true, it seems ob- 
vious that the mere amalgamation 
with this liquid is not of itself sufli- 
cient to prove the metallic state of a 
body. 

The same chemist has published a 
set of experiments to shew that chai- 
coal has the property of purifying air, 
and of freeing it from those offensive 
fumes with which it is often conta- 
minated. Nothing more is necessary 
than to put the charcoal into the con- 
taminated air, and to allow it to re- 
main for a certain time,  [t imbibes 
the noxious fumes, and deprives the 
air of all smell. In this way he freed 
air from the fumes of tobacco smoke, 
assafoetida, &c, When water is pre- 
sent at the same time with the char- 
coal, the air is purified the sooner. 

Mr John Ruthven of this city has 
been employed in improving, and ap- 
plying to practical purposes, the 1- 
— art of printing drawings, &c. 

rom stone. This is rendered much 
more extensively useful, by being com- 
bined with the ingenious press lately 
invented by Mr Ruthven, by means of 
which any individual may take off any 
number of impressions with the ut- 


most ease. We shall endeavour nex! 


month to explain to our readers at 
some length the plan followed in this 
curious process, and the particular 
purposes to which it may be rendered 
applicable, 
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Proceedings in the Trial of Sir Ro- 


4 BERT WILSON, Messrs RUCE and 
HuTcHINsoN, for assisting the 
a Escape of LAVALETTE. 

tf We had occasion formerly to notice the ap- 
“A prehension and trial of M. Lavalette, on 
ne the charge of having co-operated in for- 
n. warding the designs of the invader, by 
ng occupying the place of postmaster of Pa- 
he ris, in March 1815, when Bonaparte was 
ne- at Fountainbleau. He was found guilty, 
ha and sentenced to undergo the punishment 
tt of death; but three days were allowed to 
hy- appeal to a court of Revision. The court, 
ob- however, confirmed the sentence of the 
10n 

fl for Lavalette but to await its execution. 
fa In this extremity he was saved by the 
ia romantic exploit of Madame Lavalette, 
a which must be so full in the recollec- 
air, tion of our readers. But to us a still 
sive higher interest was soon excited, by the 
nta- arrest of three of our own countrymen, 
sary on the charge of favouring his escape.— 
col- Considering the unique and important 
Te. character of this trial, we have thought 
bes that a pretty full detail of its proceed- 
. the ings might be acceptable to the readers 
reed of this Miscellany. 

ioke, 

pre- N the 13th of January, and on se- 
shar- veral subsequent days, the Com- 
rs missaries of Police at Paris visited 
y has Sir R. Wilson and Messrs Bruce and 
ap- me Hutchinson; to whom they put va- 
> In rious questions respecting the es- 
, &e. cape of Lavalette. Sir R. Wilson 
much at first refused to answer any ques- 
coni- tious, but afterwards consented—pro- 
lately | testing, at the sanie time, against the 
ans of | system of putting interrogatories, as 
ff any heing repugnant to the commonest no- 
ye ut- tions of justice ; tending to punish the 
r next m accused before he had been declared 
ers at guilty; and being a kind of moral 
in this torture, which had been substituted 
jcular for the physical torture. Sir Robert 
dere admitted, that he would with pleasure 

May 1816, 
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have withdrawn Marshall Ney from 
the execution of his sentence; as he 
thought that the Marshall could ne1- 
ther be tried nor condemned without 
violating the capitulation of Paris.— 
Sir Robert also allowed, that he took 
an interest in the fate of Admiral Li- 
nois, because he thought, that his ca- 
pitulation did not permit his being de- 
livered up hy England to the French 
government, to be put on his trial,— 
and that it was a stain on the honour 
of England. As for Lavalette, he 
had no acquaintance with him before 
he was brought to trial. He was 
spoken to about aiding in his escape ; 
and he afterwards conducted from 


original tribunal; and nothing remained -France an individual whose name he 


did not think proper to disclose. No 
frenchman was engaged in the affair. 
Lavalette’s case “ was not (said Sir. 
Robert Wilson) foreign to an Eng- 
lishman. There existed a convention, 
signed by an English general, and ra- 
tified by the English government ; 
and the trial of Lavalette was a ma- 
nifest violation of that convention.” 
He denounced it as a great crime, 
that the French government had 
caused a letter, written by him to a 
peer of the English parliament, to be 
intercepted; and the silence he had 
persevered in had no other end than 
to put the French government under 
the necessity of unveiling its own 
shame, by producing the intercepted 
letter. ‘¢ It has always been: my a- 
vowed and acknowledged policy (con- 
tinued Sir R, Wilson) to leave every 
nation independent, and not to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of their govern- 
ment; but I beheld with pain the Eng- 
lish government offer in sacrifice the 
English constitution, in order to con- 
nect it with French politics. I should 
have seen with pleasure the cessation 
of that connexion. I never entered 
into any plot or association: against 
the French government: I confined 
myself to confiding to the bosom of 
friendship the thoughts and wishes 
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with which circumstances inspired 
me. This is a right born with an 
Englishman; and which no one can 
deny to him while he simply exercises 
it, and does not accompany it with 
any act prejudicial to government.— 
I repeat (he observes, when replying 
to another question)—I repeat, that, 
as an Englishman, | had a right to 
communicate my political opinions to 
my fellow countrymen; and that I am 
an enemy to the system now establish- 
ed in Europe, so detrimental to the in- 
terests, the honour, and the constitu- 
tion of my country.” | 

_ “& Why (asked the Police: Commis- 
sary) if you have no desire to inter- 
fere m the affairs of France, do you 
announce so ardent a wish to intro- 
duce there, and to cause to be trans- 
lated into French, the political arti- 
cles of the Edinburgh Review 2” To 
which Sir R. Wilson replied, “ I 
don’t know that I ever expressed this 
wish: but the work being written by 
the most enlightened men in England, 
and containing an abstract of all the 
books that are published there, I may 
have desired to see its circulation in 
France, at the request of many of my 
friends.””. Being asked, whether he 
had written certain letters from Pa- 
ris? Sir Robert answered, “« Renewing 
my first pretest against this interroga- 
tion, and my complaints against the 
crimes committed by the government 
for the purpose of corrupting my do- 
mestics, and violating the sacred se- 
crecy of letters addressed to friends, 
I do recognize the three letters shewn 


to me, as being written at the time - 
when the city of Paris was occupied 


by the allied armies, and principally 
by the English troops ; and containing 
the news and reports circulated in di- 
plomatic and military societies,—not 
obtained in any secret or unwarrant- 
able manner, and only written with 


_ the intention of giving my brother 


and Lord Grey interesting accounts, 
which they would, sooner or later, 
have receiyed by the newspapers.” 


Q. “ But did you not add to these 
public reports your own private senti- 
ments? Did you not even suffer to 
appear a want of respect for the per. 
son of the King,—in saying, for ex. 
ample, ‘ Lord Wellington, seeing he 
could no longer support the idol he 
had raised,’ &c.? Do you not admit, 
that this last expression could only 
have been employed in a degrading 
sense, and in a sort of irony injurious 
to his Majesty ?”? To this, and other 
questions, Sir R. Wilson replied, that 
the French king was not his king: 
that, supposing they were ironical, 
he might have applied them without 
crime to the king of England : that 
he thought a throne planted on fo- 
reign bayonets stood in great danger 
of falling,—inasmuch as it did not 
take its natural basis in a system of 
clemency and good faith : that he had 
a right, as an Englishman, to speak 
on such topics, particularly as the re- 
establishment ef the French king had 
been their work : that he had a right 
to call an Englishman a fool, a ma- 
niac, or a traitor, who adopted the 
doctrine of legitimacy ; beeause he 
outrages the very principle under 
which the House of Brunswick reigns 
in England: that he did not respect 
what was called the legitimacy of so- 
vereigns, when not sanctioned by the 
people: and that, as to Lavalette, his 
political opinions had not at all opera- 
ted; his only object had been to save 
an unhappy man, who had addressed 
him (Sir R. Wilson) as the arbiter of 
his life or death. ‘ 

Messrs Hutchinson and Bruce were 
also inte ted in a similar way.— 
Mr Bruce said, “ I was never con- 
nected in friendship with M. Lava- 
lette ; I was never at his house; he 
never. came to my house; yet I knew 
him a little before bis arrest. His 
personal qualities, his sweetness 1n £0- 
ciety, his amiability, inspired for bim 
in my migd a greater interest than 1s 
usually felt for persons whom one }s 
not in the habit of seeing. His as 
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his detention, and the sentence pro- 
nounced against him, added to the 
sentiments with which I was disposed 
towards him. But sinée his arrest, I 
have had with him no connexion, di- 
rect or indirect. I was entirely igno- 
rant of the place of his retreat after 
his escape. [ even thought that he 
had a long time left France. I did 
not know his wife. I never saw her 
in my life. The 2d or $d of the 
month, a person unknown brought 
me an anonymous letter, in which was 
exalted the goodness of my character} 
and it was added, that the confidence 
which it inspired induced a determi- 
nation to reveal a great secret to me; 
and this secret, it was added, was, 
that M. Lavalette was still at Paris. 
] alone, it was said, was capable of 
saving him; and it was requested, 
that 1 would explain my intentions on 
the subject. I did not do so imme- 
diately ; but I promised an answer at 
a place which I pointed out, and 
which I think myself bound in ho- 
nour not to make known. I add, 
that my caution prevented me from 
: putting any questions as to the name 
Se «Cot the person who sent me the letter, 
f and as to the place of M. Lavalette’s 
retreat. I thought, that, in an affair 
| of this nature, indiscretion could not 
be too carefully avoided. General 
Wilson was ignorant of all these de- 
tails. It was myself who acquainted 
him with them; it was myself who 
engaged him to join his efforts to 
mine, in favour of M. de Lavalette ; 
and if there is any person culpable in 
this business, I declare that it is my- 
self alone—sinve it was my entreaties 
which determined him who is falsely 
considered as the author of this 
scheme. I allow that my _ political 
| Opinions operated, together with hu- 
manity, on my conduct, since the af- 
fair of Marshall Ney. I firmly be- 
lieved, that the capitulation of Paris 


his trial. As to Lavalette, I declare, 
| pon my honour, that I was moved 


| was an obstacle to his ~—t put on 
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solely by the commiseration which 
his gase had excited in me. The ad- 
venture of his escape appeared to me 
to have something romantic and even 
miraculous about it, which foreibly 
struck my imagination, and excited 
in me a kind of lively interest f orhis 
rson.”” 

Mr Hutchinson said he had co- 
operated for the same object ; but had 
not the slightest intention to conspire 
against the French government. 


Act of Accusation. 


The act of accusation enters upon 
various details respecting the escape 
of M. Lavalette from prison (already 
known). Madame Lavalette, and the 
widow Dutoit, a person in her service, 
were subjected to interrogations.— 
The latter preserved the most invin- 
cible silence ; er showed, by the few 
answers she gave, that she was afraid 
of betraying her master. Madame 
Lavalette further : she justifies 
all that has been done, imputing to 
herself the plan, conduct, and execu- 
tion of the enterprize ; and the fer- 
tility of her genius furnishes the ac- 
cused with more resources than inno- 
cence itself sometimes finds. Lava- 
lette is then stated to have sought the 
means of escape from his concealment 
not among those whom friendship or 
gratitude bound to his family, but a- 
mong the enemies of the king. It 
adds, that, among a great crewd of 
strangers stated to be at Paris, the 
enemies of social order, and the dis- 
‘turbers of the age, were-—Mr Bruce, 
an English gentleman, already dis- 
tinguished by his zeal for Marshall 
Ney ; Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, a 
British officer, with the’samé predi- 
jections ; and Hutchinson, a person‘of 
the same cast. The latter is said 
to have been engaged with Ellister, 
another English officer, in some 
scheme of the same kind; and that 
Ellister would have played a similar 
ee in the ‘present one, if he could 

ve obtained leave from bis regi- 

ment 
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ment: Wilson, therefore, was char- 
ged with the management of the af- 
fair ; and the act of accusation per-. 
mits him to give his own relation of 
the whole enterprize, in a letter ad- 
dressed to ove of his confidential 
fricnds (said to be Earl Grey) in 
England: of which the following is 
translation : 

** It was agreed,” says Sir R. Wil- 
son, * that the fugitive should put on 
the English uniform; that I should 
conduct him beyond the barriers in an 
_ English cabriolet, myself also being 
dressed in uniform; that I should 
have relay horses at Chapelle, and 
thence go to Compiegne ; whither El- 
lister should repair with my carriage, 
into which I should afterwards go 
with Lavalette, in order to reach 
Mons by Cambray. I had no diffi- 

culty in procuring from Sir Charles 
Stewart, at my request and on my 
responsibility, passports for General 
Wallis and Colonel Lesnock—names 
which we chose because they were 
not preceded by Christian names.— 
‘The passports were duly countersign- 
ed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
but when they were presented for sig- 
nature, one of the Secretaries asked 
Hutchinson who Calonel Lesnock 
was? He immediately replied, It is 
the father of the Admiral. This ob- 
ject accomplished, Ellister took the 
passports for Colonel Lesnock ; pro- 
cured post-horses for his carriage ; 
and finally, to avoid all suspicion, 
took an apartment and a coach-house 


at the Hotel de Helder, in the name: 


of Colonel Lesnock. Bruce fortu- 
nately learned that the brigade com- 
manded by his cousin, General Bris- 
bane, was at Compeigne; and that 
his aide-du-camp would quit Paris 
next day, the 7th of the month, for 
Compiegne, with the horses and bag- 
' gage belonging to the General, who 
was then in England. We saw the 
aide-du-camp at. Bruce’s, where we 
met by appointment. We-told him, 
that very particular circumstances 


obliging us to pass through Compiegne 
with a person who must remain un. 
known, we wished to stop an hour or 
two in a remote and retired quarter, 
He frankly replied, that he would 
trust entirely to us on the subject; 
that his existence depended on pre- 
serving his situation; but that he 
would not hesitate to accede to our 
proposition, ‘particularly since he saw 
we were interested im the affair, | 
avow that I felt repugnance at impli- 
cating such a person in this affair; 
but the cause was too important to 
stop at that consideration; and I en- 
couraged the hope that a day would 
one time arrive in which it might be 
possible for me to acknowledge this 
service. Bruce procured Lavalette’s 
measure ; and Hutchinson gave it to a 
tailor, saying it was the measure of a 
quartermaster of his regiment, who 
wanted a greatcoat, waistcoat, and 
pantaloons, but did not need a suit, 
The tailor observed, that it was the 
measure of a tall man, and that it had 
not been taken by a tailor. His re- 
mark alarmed me so much, that | 
thought it adviseable to send Hutchin- 
son to say to him, that as the quar- 
termaster could not wait till Saturday 
evening, it was necessary that the 
clothes should be carefully packed up, 
and that they would be forwarded to 
him after his departure. Hutchinson 
and Ellister took besides all necessary 
precautions with respect to the horses, 
and reconnoitred the barriers in a, 
romenade on the preceding day.— 
very precaution for avoiding acci- 
dents bemg adopted, it was finally a- 
greed, that Lavalette should be re- 
moved to Hutchinson’s lodgings, on 
Sanday, January 7, at half-past nine 
in the evening precisely; and that 
next day, at half-past seven in the 
morning, equally precise, I should be 
at his door with Bruce’s cabriolet, my 
servant, the servant on my mare well 
equipped, as if I were going to make 
an inspection ; that Hutchinson should 
ride along by the side of the _— 
keep: 
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keeping up conversation with us ; and 
that, in case any embarrassment oc- 
curred, Lavalette should mount my 
horse, and [ the mare, in order that 
we might act more freely, and gain in 
expedition. I should certainly have 
preferred passing the barriers on 
horseback; but it was thought that 
the manner of riding on horseback 
might attract attention; and that pas- 
sing the barriers in full day, and in 
open carriage, would show too much 
confidence to give cause for suspicion. 
The hour being at last arrived, Ellis- 
ter, Bruce, and myself, repaired to 
Hautchinsen’s apartments, under the 
pretext of a party for punch. At the 
moment when Lavalette was to pre- 
sent himself, Bruce advanced to the 
top of the stairs; Lavalette took him 
by the hand; and we saw before us 
this interesting personage, He was 
dressed in a blue uniform, and suffi- 
ciently disguised to pass without re- 
mark in the apartment of an English- 
man. ‘The friend who conducted him 
did not enter the reom; but he deli- 


vered to Hutchinson a pair of double- 


barrelled pistols for Lavalette. He 
appeared at first much moved. We 
did not permit him to give vent to all 
his sentiments of gratitude ; but a few 
moments after, Ellister and I with- 
drew, and left him to the care of 
Hutchinson and Bruce. Next day, 
at half-past seven, I was at Hutchin- 
son’s door. In five minutes, I -had 
seated Lavalette ; and we were on our 
way to the barrier of Clichy. We 
met an English officer, who appeared 
surprised at seeing a general officer 
whom he did not know; but my ser- 
_vant avoided all questions. I passed 
the barrier at a moderate pace. The 
gendarmes looked earnestly at us; 
but the presenting of arms gave La- 
valette the opportunity of covering 
his face, in returning the salyte.— 
When we got through the barrier, 
‘Lavalette pressed his leg against mine ; 
and when we_were out of the reach of 
gbservation, his whole countenance 


appeared enlivened by this first favour 
of fortune. The road was full of all 
sorts of people ; but whenever we met 
the diligence, I began to converse 
with a loud voice in English; and I 
remarked, that my hat, which was 
mounted with a white plume, and 
which Lavalette held in his band, at- 
tracted the notice of the passengers, 
and withdrew their attention from us. 
Lavalette has such marked features, 
and his person is so well known to all 
the postmasters, that the greatest care 
was necessary. At La Chapelle, where 
we changed horses, we experienced a 
moment’s alarm at the sight of four 
gendarmes who hovered about us; but 
Hutchinson, on being questioned by 
them, relieved us from their importu- 
nities, by replying, that we were go- 
ing to choose cantonments for a divi- 
sion of the English army. We were 
obliged to pass close to other gen- 
darmes, who had with them bills con- 
taining the description of Lavalette ; 
and here I ought to remark, that these 
bills had been distributed to almost 
every individual in France. On ap- 
proaching Compeigne, L observed some 
grey hairs projectipg from under the 
brown wig worn by Lavalette. Fortu- 
nately I had scissors with me, and I 
performed the part of his friseur on the 
road. On entering Compiegne, we 
found the sergeant mentioned by Cap. 
tain Fravell ; who conducted us thro’ 
the town to a quarter extremely well 
chosen; for we were not incommoded 
by spectators in the streets. None 
saw us enter except the soldiers, and 
the English servants, who attended 
us. While we waited for Ellister 
with the carriage, Mr F. presented 
us with refreshments. Finally, to- 
wards night, as had been agreed upon, 
Ellister arrived with the carriage, 
which had left Paris by the barrier 


of St Denis, and was followed to La 


Chapelle by two gendarmes.. I caus- 


ed the lamps to be lighted, as well te 
show us our road, as to make it ap- 


pear that we were under no appre- 
hensions ; 
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hensions ; and, having taken leave of 
our friends, we set out, well armed, 
and prepared to make resistance, if 
we experienced any obstacle. We 
were much questioned at the stations 
for the relays ; but we experienced no 
delay until we reached Cambray ; 
where we lost three hours at the 
gates, owing to the fault of the Eng- 
lish guard; who, having no orders for 
calling the gatekeeper, was not to be 
induced to do so, notwithstanding all 
we could say to him,—a negligence 
which has already been attended with 
inconvenience to the government, 
and which might have been fatal to 
us. In passing through Valenciennes, 
we were strictly examined, three times 
over; and our passports sent to the 
Commandant. We underwent ano- 
ther examination at some distance 
from that garrison; and this was the 
last. We did not stop, except at 
Mons, where we dined, and madé ar- 
rangements for the future journey of 
Lavalette. I wrote several letters to 
facilitate the means by which he may 
reach his destination; and having 
rein every thing that appeared 

st for his health and comfort, [ took 
leave of him; and returned to Paris 
yesterday evening, by the route of 
Maubeuge, Soissons, and La Porte St 
Martin,—after an absence of sixty 
hours.” 

The Trial. 

The trial of the accused commen- 
ced on Monday the 22d April, before 
the Assize Court; which was ex- 
tremely crowded, particularly with 
English ladies and gentlemen. Sir 
Robert Wilson was in grand uniform; 
which was decorated with seven or 
eight orders of the different states of 
Europe: Captain Hutchinson also 
wore his regimentals. The President 
opened the proceedings, by hoping 
that a religious silence would be main- 
tained by the auditors. 

’~ Sir R. Wilson was interrogated by 
the President. To a question re- 


specting Egypt, and the work he had 


written throwiag suspicions on Bona- 
parte’s conduct there, he answered, 
that he had written what he believed 
to be the truth. He admitted, that 
he knew Lavalette had been con- 
denned to death; and it was that 
which had caused his interference to 
save him. He then gave full parti- 
culars of the mode of his escape, &c. 
Sir Robert said, he believed that Bo- 
naparte undertook his enterprise from 
Elba without any connexion mm France, 
He assured the Court, that Hutchin- 
son had acted solely by his influence ; 
that Bruce, in speaking to him of La- 
valette, had addressed himself to his 
heart; and he flattered himself that 
his confidence in him had not been 
deceived. 

Witnesses were then examined.— 
A mason, named Brigaud, was high- 
ly complimented by the President, for 
having refused to assist the chairman 
of Madame Lavalette, though offered 
a bribe of twenty-five louis. Wher 
Madame Lavalette was introduced, a 
murmur arose, expressive of the in- 
terest of the audience. Wilson, Hut- 
chinson, and Bruce, rose, and saluted 
her with a profound bow. The emo- 
tion and mental distress of Madame 
Lavalette were so great, that, when 
interrogated, she could scarcely arti- 
culate her own name ; and when asked 


her age, she replied, “« Twenty-seven, 


—I believe.” After having collect- 
ed her ideas for some moments, she 
said, ** The distress which I feel does 
not proceed from any fear; but from 
a kind of alarm on seeing myself be- 
fore a tribunal, ‘and amidst so large 
an audience.” 

The President—* Madame, it is 
not public justice which has summon- 
ed you here ; it is some of the accused, 
who have invoked your testimony.” 

Madame Lavalette—“ I declare 


‘that the persons who have called me, 


contributed in no respect to the escape 

of M. Lavalette. 0 one was in my 

confidence ; I alone did the whole.” 
Some details were asked of her 
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te certain circumstances, which, tho’ 
minute in appearance, might throw 
light on several facts of the accusa- 
tion. She replied, that she did not 
recollect them; and assigned for her 
defect of memory an excuse which 
will be easily admitted: ‘ At that 
moment,” she said, “ I was too much 
occupied with the execution of my 
plan to pay attention to what was pas- 
sing around me.” 

M. Claveau, Eberle’s counsel, re- 
quested her to fix precisely the mo- 
ment of the disguise; and to state 
whether it was already executed when 
Eberle came to receive bis last orders. 

Madame Lavalette, who was una- 
ware of the consequences of her an- 
swer, said, “* At that moment the dis- 
guise was completed, because M. La- 
valette had got off.” 

The President—“ I will put to 
Madame only one question. Have you 
ever known or seen these gentlemen 
(the English) or any one of them ?” 

They immediately rose; and Ma- 
dame Lavalette, after having looked 
at them for a moment, declared that 
she had never known or before seen 
them. ; 

Mademoiselle Lavalette was then 
introduced. As she was not quite 
fourteen, the administering of the 
oath to her was dispensed with. She 
answered to the first question with so 
feeble a voice, and her embarrass- 
ments appeared so painful, that the 
President, after asking the consent of 
the prisoners, signified that she might 
withdraw. 

The Court then adjourned. 


Second Day.—Tuesday April 23. 


This day the examination of wit- 
nesses was continued. The widow 
Dutoit, aged seventy-two, confiden- 
tial woman of Madame Lavalette, de- 
clared, that she did not recollect any 
of these circumstances, which preced- 
ed or accompanied the fact of the es- 
cape. She did not even recollect who 
the person was that introduced her 


without permission into the chamber 
of the convict. 1t was in vain some 
of the judges and jurymen pressed her 
with questions, —in vain the President 
reminded her of the oath she had 
taken ; she persisted in saying, that a 
severe indisposition prevented her 
from retaining any recollection. M. 
the President, unwilling that she 
should perjure herself, dismissed her, 
observing, “‘ Something, I know not 
what, prevents me from arming the 
hands of justice against you.” 3 

When the examination of the wit- 
nesses terminated, M. Hua, the Ad- 
vocate-General, addressed the Court. 
A criminal, he observed, a convict, 
has escaped from justice :—happy for 


him if he escape from remorse, and if 


he can find a place where he may 
show with serenity a forehead which 
the judicial thunder has scathed. A 
wife has saved her husband :—let it 
be the subject of her joy, provided 
the act which has done her honour 
shall not compromise any one. The 


first part of this affair, he said, is in- 


telligible enough. All the facts have 
a resemblance to every-day occurren- 
ces. We have a woman who saves 
her husband—a guard who neglects 
his charge—another who allows him- 
self to be corrupted—a domestic who 
devotes himself for his master—and a 
mercenary who is seduced by the at- 
tractions of a great bribe. The ori- 
gin of all this is to be found, not in 


, the principles, but in the passions and 


affections of men. Hitherto we have 
recounted a history ; we now come to 
aromance. You have been seized 
with this idea; you have put this first 
rere to yourselves—why were the 
nglish engaged in this aflair? Their 
interference cannot be explained on 
ordinary principles. Here the Ad- 
vocate-General entered on a variety 
of opinions and details respecting the 
conduct of Wilson, Bruce, and Hut- 
chinson ; whose offence, he said, was 


not. treated more liberally by the laws 


of England than those of France.— 


He 
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He alluded to the detected correspon- 
dence, which, he said, recommended 
an appeal to the friends of liberty, 
who were to be put in motion in the 
provinces, when the real or pretended 
persecution of the Protestants would 
eatch like wildfire, and engender a 
spirit of mortal hatred and contempt’ 
for the new dynasty ;—all which, 
said the Advocate-General, may God 
avert! The whole correspondence, 
he observed, was a tissue of visions, 
calculated to throw a light on the of- 
fence. As to the fact of the discovery 
of the documents, he added, all that 
justice knows of them is, that she has 
received them as proofs. Should the 
prisoner Wilson renew his complaints 
on this head, should he (which I do 
not anticipate) attack the good faith 
of government, 1 would say to him, 
** Represent to your own mind the po- 
sition in which you placed yourself ; 
reflect that you were, at least in in- 
tention, in a state of war; you were 
marked at Paris as a dangerous and 
turbuleat being; the police had its 
eyes upon you, as upon your fellow- 
prisoner Bruce. The police of Lon- 
don would have done as much ina 
similar ease. There is no govern- 
ment so simple as to respect the pre- 
tended rights of those who do not re- 
spect its repose. ‘The Advocate-Ge- 
neral haw dwelt upon the facts, as 
they related to each of the three; 
which proved their being equally im- 
plicated in the concealment of Lava-, 
lette. He concludes as follows :— 
** Here the final escape was conduct- 
ed with arms; and both he who fled 
and those who accompanicd him were 
determined to employ force, if neces- 
sary. And against whom were they 
to be used ?—-Against the public a- 
gents of French authority—against 
those who are.charged with its orders 
—against all those indiscriminately 
to whom the superintendance and de- 
fence of public order have been in- 
trusted. Here, then, the offence par- 
took of the initiative of an attack on 


perceptible. . It has, then, called for 


the state; and in this point of view, 
which it is impossible to disjoin, it 
acquires all the gravity of which it is 


the warmest reprobation, the strong. 
est repression, and the utmost extent 
of the punishment which the law pro- 
vides for similar offences.” 
After he had ended, the several 
advocates for the French prisoners 
Eberle, Benoit, &c. made their re- 
spective speeches in support each of 
his separate client; and after these 
were heard, the Court adjourned, 


Lhird Day—W ednesday, April 


Mr Dupin made an ingenious de- 
fence for his English clients,—which 
turned principally on points of Frenci 
law. 

Sir R. Wilson and Mr Bruce af- 
terwards addressed the Court in ex- 
tenuation. Sir Robert said, those 
who now blamed what he had done, 
would most probably have censured 
him for inhumanity had he refused to 
assist in snatching a fellow-creature 
from destruction. Mr Bruce avowed 
himself a firm friend to liberty, and 
to the constitution of England as es- 
tablished by the Revolution of 1688 ; 
but he declared his detestation of that 
fictitious liberty which had desolated 
Europe! Both these speeches were 
heard with marked attention, and 
every respect was paid to the Eng- 
lish gentlemen. 

About half-past five, the Jury 
(twelve in number, drawn by lot) de- 
livered their verdict ; which contain- 
ed an acquittal of all the Frenchmes 
except Eberle, the turnkey, who. 
as well as Sir Robert Wilson, Mr 
Bruce, and Mr Hutchinson, were 
found guilty. 

The President then passed sen- 
tence. Eberle was sentenced to twe 
years imprisonment; and Sir Robert 
Wilson, Mr Bruce, and Mr Hutchin- 
son, to three months imprisonment— 
the shortest punishment allowed by 
the laws. 
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he I wrote to the . ntleman at 
. TO THE EDITOR. — vestigia of antiquity, as camps, forti- 
* Sir, fications, &c. in the viemage. In 

: WHERE I first met with the pa- answer to which inquiry, 1 was in- 
Ee per which 1 now transmit for formed, that there was nothing of the 


ee insertion in your Miscellany, I can- 
not at present state. It is at least 
Me forty years since it came into my pos- 
We session, and, as it is quite possible that 
ee to many of your readers this exquisite 
| piece of irony may be altogether new, 
| perhaps you may be induced to allow 
ie it a place, when more valuable mate- 
yials are not at hand*. 

; Your constant Reader, 


J. H: 
Sd May 1816, 


K, | EE. | P.O. 


S.S.| LD.E. 


FEW years, at L......n, a village 
in Northumberland, a stone, (the 
"ie figure above) with an antique inscrip- 
= tion, was dug up on the desolate part 
ofa heath. A copy of the inscrip- 
tion was sent to the Antiquarian 5So- 
ciety at London. A meeting was called, 
and the different opinions of the more 
erudite members were as follow : 


| The first opinion. On the first ex- 
amination of the stone, J was not able 
to form any satisfactory conjecture 
‘concerning the inscription, but, as 
the identity of the place where it was 
Hound ought to be maturely considered, 


* It is to be premised, that some have 
me een so ignorant as to believe that the in- 
fe scription is a mere modern one, and the de- 
me Vice neither more than less, than ** Keep on 

side.” See Antiquary I. 80, 


May 1816, 


kind which he knew of, except. the 
ruins of a Priory about a mile distant. 
‘This is indeed sufficient for our pur- 
pose, and clears up the matter at 
once., Clemens Pontifex hic jacet 
sanctus servus Det. 'The second let- 
ler being evidently L., and the I.D.E. 
a transposition of D.E.L, from the 
ignorance of the sculptor. A stone 
erected to the memory of one Clemens, 
a dignified brother in the convent.— 
Nothing can be more plain and easy 


than this. 


The second opinion. I was never 
se much astonished in my. life, as at 


_ the perusal of Mr X.’s solution of the 


inscription in question. .. What a for- 
ced construction ! what a preposterous 
idea! 1 will grant him that K is 
often found on monuments of antiqui- 
ty in the place of C, but how in the 
name of wonder could he imagine the 
two following letters to be L.E., which 
are plainly EE! But the cream of the 
jest, I.D.E. a transposition of D.E.L.! 
risum teneatis! Why, I could have 
helped him to q better supposition 
myself, if nothing but a monkish ori- 
gin would content bim—S.S.1.D.E, 
Sanctissimus in Deo, But this in- 
scription is undoubtedly more ancient 
than the days of popery. I grant 
him that the vestigia of antiquity in a 
vicinage ought always to have great 
weight in determinations of this kind. 
But if my researches into its locality 
had not been carried much farther 
than Mr X,’s, the world would still 
have been at a loss in a point» where 
history is so materially concerned,— 
On a personal survey of the place, I 
discovered that the. stone was found 
near an old Roman military, road, 
closs by the side of which a large 

morasa 


(Signed) 
> 
j /é 
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morass extends some miles to the 
eastward, and seems, by the situation 
of the country, to have covered for- 
merly as much ground to the west- 
ward. Now indeed we have a light 
thrown on the subject which will clear 
up all manner of difficulty. K. is 
often found in inscriptions for C, and 
C. for Coelius— AZ. AXdilis, an officer 
whose business it was to see the roads 
kept in proper order—P.O.N.T. Pon- 
tem—H. Hadriani, the same who 
built the wall to prevent the inroads 
of the Picts, thence called Hadrian’s 
wall—L.$.S.1, Jussu, the first U. and 
the former part of the latter U. being 
obliterated—D.E. Demolivit. Colius 
fEdilis, Hadriani Jussu pontem de- 
molivit. When, by draining the mo- 
rass, the bridge became unnecessary. 


(Signed) Y. 
N.B, The Priory Mr X. talks of 
seems to have been some of the stones 
of the old bridge, about its foundation. 


The third opinion. 1 am perfectly 
of Mr Y.’s opinion with regard to Mr 
X.’s explanation of this invaluable 
inscription, in thinking it the most ri- 
diculous idea that ever entered into 
the head of an antiquary ; his conjec- 
tures are ingenious, but all the light 
he boasts of will no more lead us to 
the truth, than a will-o’-whisp will 
conduct the traveller safe homewards. 
Fumum ex fulgore, non ex fumo dare 
lucem cogitat ; and I am sorry to in- 
form him, that he has betrayed an 
egregious ignorance of the Roman 
State, and a want of being versed in 
the monumenta veterum. Every man 
knows that the office of /Edile was 


_ confined merely to the city of Rome 


and its environs ; and then the most 
elegant of their inscriptions -are al- 
ways couched jn initials. When he 
says that history is materially con- 
cerned in researches of this nature, I 
heartily agree with him, and indeed 
it a8 the only point where the learned 


gentleman and myself can concur in 
opinion. The greatest lights have 
been thrown on the obscure passages 
of history —discoveries of the last im- 
“Spree to society have been made 
y those whose study hath been the 
noble science of antiquity. What a 
a opportunity then is here of. 
ered of extending our knowledge in. 
to the arcana of past ages! What 
would a Cambden or a Holinshead 
have given to have traced the footsteps 
of Augustus Cesar so far as the 
northernmost parts of the Brigantes, 
and see him introducing the Koman 
Temple in Britain! I have taken the 
most obvious and generally-received 
meaning of the initials, and find the 
solution to stand thus—Cesaris ex 
edicto per orbem nunc itur templum 
hic instauratum sacrum sibi ipse di- 
catum esse. We find here, after ha- 
ving, like Hercules, finished the great- 
est of his labours—after having ex- 
tended his conquests over the feros et 
indomitos Britannos, erecting a tem- 
ple on-the limits of his ambition, and, 
flushed with conquest, assuming the 
honours of a god. This is the most 
easy and natural construction, and 
perfectly consonant with the concise 
terms in which their inscriptions were 
generally couched. We need no other 
proof to convince us of the certamty 
of the fact, but, as a corroborating 
circumstance, if we look into Horace, 
lib. 4th, ode Sth, we shall there find 
that Augustus was pleased with the 
new-assumed title of Deity, after f- 
nishing the most glorious of all his 
victories—a passage which evident- 
ly refers to this very circumstance. 
Presens Divus, &c. &c. 


(Signed) Z. 
The stones which Mr X. mentions 
in the Priory have a much greater 
resemblance of the remains of an old 
temple, than the trifling ruins of @ | 
bridge, especially one which hath the | 
uncouth figure of a sword on it. - 
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Proceedings in the Action relative to 
the Bequest of MR Watson, for the 
Institution of a Foundling Hospital. 

Court or SEss1on—SECOND DIVISION. 

Feb. 29. 1812. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, v. the Keep- 
ers and Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Signet. 

HE following case must be inter- 
esting to the public. By the de- 
cision-as it now stands, there is to be 

a Foundling Hospital in the city of 

Edinburgh. 

‘a A Mr John Watson, writer to the 

signet, who seems to have been a per- 
son ofsome eminence in his profession, 

and who appears to have realized a 

thousand pounds, in 1752 execu- 

mee ted a deed, conveying to Isabelia 
| Mudie, his wife, and her heirs and 
assignees, all his property, real and 
personal, which should belong to him 
at his death. With reference to this 
general disposition, he made out a spe- 

See cial inventory, and in a docquet sub- 

«joined, granted some legacies. In 
1758,he executed another disposition 

-also in favour of his wife, in which he 

conhrmed the former, and bequeathed 

Bee several legacies. It is said, that about 

same time he executed a separate 

Wie = eed, bequeathing the sum of £.2000 

ee «for the purpose of establishing a lying- 

/ im and foundling hospital in Edin- 

© burgh; but if such a deed existed, it 
| cannot now be found. 

On the 2d July 1759, Mr Watson 

executed a deed in the following terms : 

| “{ John. Watson, writer to the 

| signet—Whereas I have disponed to 

B Isabella Mudie, my wife, my real and 

® personal estate, with the burden of 

certain Jegacies mentioned in the dis- 
position in ber favours, and in sundry 
other deeds executed by me, and new, 
for certain causes and éonsiderations 
me moving, I do, by these presents, 

Appoint my said sponse, after paying 

of the said legacies, to lend out of the 

residue of my said estate, upon per- 
sonal er real security, at the sight and 
by the direction of Andrew Fletcher, 
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of Milton, Esquire, one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice,and John 
M‘Kenzie, writer to the signet, as 
trustees, for the purposes after men- 
tioned, or such of them as shall sur- 
vive and accept, and failing of them 
both, by decease or non-acceptance, at 
the sight and by the direction of the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh for the 


time being, and William Morrison, . 


writer in Edinburgh, son to John Mor- 
rison, wig-maker there, or such of 
them as shall accept, as trustees or 
trustee, for the said uses and purposes, 
the sum of £.1300 Sterling, and to 
take the rights and securities thereof, 
payable to herself in liferent, and to 
the said trustees or trustee in fee, to 
be applied for the purposes after men- 
tioned: And I also appoint my said 
spouse to retain, out of the said resi- 
due, the sum of £.200 money foresaid, 
for mournings and other uses; apd 
after deduction of the said legacies, 


and of the two sums before mentioned, 


I appoint my said spouse to convey 
and make over the residue or reversion 
of my said estate (my household fur- 
niture in Edinburgh, and silver plate 
and china, excepted) in favours of the 
saids trustees or trustee who shall sur- 
vive and accept; whichsumof £.1300, 
after the decease of my said spouse, 


together with the said residue or re- 


version, I appoint my saids trustees or 
trustee, at the sight of the Magistrates 
of the said city of Edinburgh, to ap- 
ply to such pious and charitable uses 
within the said city, as the said trus- 
tees or trustee shall think proper:— 
And my will is, that each of the said 
trustees who shall survive, accept of, 
and execute the said trust, shall retain 
out of the said resilue or reversion 
£.25 Sterling, for their or his trouble : 
And to prevent al! mistakes, I declare 
my meaning and intention is, that my 
said wife is to receive out of my said 
estate, for her own proper use, no 


more than the interest of the said sum 


of £.1300, the said sum.of £.200, the 
furniture of my said.honse; plate, and 
china; 
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china; and that she shall be obliged 
either to ‘convey or account for the 
residue to the saids trustees or trustee, 
in their or his option: And I do fur- 
ther declare, that the legacies be- 
~_ by me, and made payable-at 
the decease of my said spouse, shall 
be paid within one year after my own 
decease: Consenting to the registra- 
tion hereof in the books of Council 
and Session, or any other competent 
register in Scotland, therein to remain 
for preservation; and thereto consti- 
tute Mr David Rae, advocate, my 
procurator: And, in witness whereof, 
these presents, (written'upon this and 
the preceding page of stamped paper, 
by Alexander Gordon, my clerk), are 
subscribed by me, at St Hutton, in 
Yorkshire, the 2d day of July 1759 
years, before these witnesses, Andrew 
Mitchell, my servant, and the said 
Alexander Gordon. 


(Signed) Joun Watson.” 


Mr Watson sent this deed from 
Yorkshire to Lord Milton, one of the 
trustees named in it, inclosed in a let- 
ter, expressed as follows :— 


“ My Lorp—I have, for certain 
‘reasons, which perhaps may not ap- 
‘pear good and sufficient, though: pro- 
per to execute the inclosed deed ; and 
if your Lordship shall not think pro- 
per to accept of the trust therein men- 
‘tioned, I only request you will cause 
“put it upon record, and that an extract 
‘thereof may be delivered to the Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh. I am sensible 
that at present I am not very fit to 
make new settlements; but I made a 
rash wow to execute the inclosed one, 
which I think binding upon me. And 
wishing your Lordship and family 
much happiness, I am, &c. : 


(Signed), Joun Watson.” 


Mr Watson died in November 
1762. 

The relative rights of the widow 
‘and of the trustees, after having been 
‘tor some time agitated in Court, were 


ultimately settled bya voluntary deed 
of submission to arbiters, which was 
subscribed in token of consent by the 
late Provost Drummond, as authoriz. 
ed by the Magistrates and Town Coun. 
cil of Edinburgh for that purpose. 
The arbiters were—the late Lord 
Elliock, and Sir Thomas Miller, then 
Lord Advocate, who decided, that the 
trust deed of 2d July 1759, so far as 
concerned the residue of the etlects, 


heritable and moveable, of the de- 


ceased John Watson, after payment of 
his debts and legacies, and the pro- 
visions in favour of his relict, “ was 
a subsisting and effectual deed, and 
entitled the said Andrew Fletcher and 
John M‘Kenzie, the trustees, to di- 
vest the said Isobel Mudie thereof, to 
be applied by them for the purposes of 
the trust thereby created.” The de- 
cree arbitral is dated 11th August 


‘1764, and, on the second day thereat- 


ter, the trustees executed the follow- 
ing deed :-— 

“ We Andrew Fletcher of Milton, 
one of the Senators of the College oi 
Justice, and John M‘Kenzie of De!- 
vin,. writer to the signet, trustees 
named and appointed by the now de- 
ceased John Watson, writer to the 
signet, in the disposition and settle- 

‘ment of his estate, heritable and 
moveable, executed by him, at Saint 
‘Huttons, in Yorkshire, upon the 2d 
day of July mviiy.and fifty-nine years, 
and registered in the books of Session 
the 8th day of November 1763 years, 
do hereby finally and unalterably re- 
solve to apply the free income arising 


from the residue of his -said estate, 


after payment of his debts and lega- 
cies, provisions ascertainéd to Isobi! 
Maudie, his widow, and all necessary 
charges and expences, for the piovs 
and charitable purpose of preventing 
child murder, by an hospital within 
the city of Edinburgh, for receivin: 
secretly infant children, and bring): 
them up to be useful members of 8% 
ciety, and by receiving privately Wo 
men big with child, and assisting the 


in 


‘ 
] 
j \ 


in their delivery, so as to conceal 
their shame, and taking care of their 
children as foundlings, without any 

wer to us or the survivor of us to 
alter the fundamental use and purpo- 
sesaforesaid: Reserving, nevertheless, 
to us and the survivor of us, to estab- 
lish such modes, rules, and regulations, 
for the management of this charity, 
from time to time, as shall be judged 
most expedient for attaining the good 
purposes above mentioned: And all 
this we shall do at the sight of the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates of 
Edinburgh for the time being; at 
least, we, or the survivor of us, shall 
report to them from time to time our 
procedure therein, agreeable to the 


settlement aforesaid, executed by the. 


said John Watson: And we hereby 
further declare, that after the decease 
of both of us, the management of the 
said charity shall devolve to and come 
under the direction of the principal 
keeper, deputy keeper, and commis- 
sioners of the writers to the signet for 
the time being, with power to them 
from time to time. to alter and im- 
prove, or add to such modes, rules, 
‘and regulations, as we or the survivor 
of us may have laid down, according 
as future experience may require ;— 
and all the procedure and rules of 
management so to be had by the keep- 
ers and commissioners aforesaid, shall 
be reported to the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of the said city once in 
the year, or oftener, as the said keep- 
ers and commissioners shall think pro- 
per: And we hereby declare, that 
notwithstanding of the general desti- 
“nation above mentioned, we do hereby 
give and grant out of the said chari- 
table fund to John Morrison, barber, 
burgess of Edinburgh, and tohim only, 
a near kinsman of the said John 
Watson,,an annuity of £.15 sterling 
per annum during his life, in consi- 
deration of his age and poverty; and 
the said annuity to commence from 
the term. of Martinmas mviiy. and 
sixty-two, being the first term after 
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the decease of the said John Watson : 
Consenting to the registration hereof 
in the books of Council and Session, 
or any other Judges books competent, 
therein to remain for preservation : 
And, to that effect we constitute the 
said Mr David Rae, advocate, our 
procurator. In witness whereof, these 
presents, consisting of this and the 
préceding page, are wrote upon stamp 
paper, by. William Alston, junior, 
writer in Edinburgh, and subscribed 
by us at Edinburgh, the 13th day of 


August mviiy. and sixty-four years, 


before these witnesses, William Als- 
ton, writer to the signet, and Joln 
Robertson, clerk to the commissioners 
for the signet. 


‘© ANDREW FLETCHER. 
Joun Mackenzie.” 


The deed was recorded in the De- 
cember following. Lord Milton died 
im 1766 or 1767. Mr Mackenzie 
died in 1778. Neither of them en- 
acted any rules or regulations relative 
to the hospital. Mrs Watson died 
in 1769, leaving a deed of settlement 


‘of her own affairs, in which she ap- 


pointed trustees, 

In consequence of Mr Mackenzie’s 
death, the keepers and commissioners 
of the signet assumed the management 
of the property, which, by the desti- 
nation of Lord Milton and Mr Mac- 


kenzie, was meant to be committed to 


their charge; and appointed the late 


Samuel Mitchelson, sen. to be their 
treasurer. In order to establish their 
right, and to acquire a legal title to 
uplift the funds, they brought an ac- 


tion of declarator in the Court of Se¢- 


sion against Mrs Watson’s trustees, 
and the various persons who were 
debtors to the estate, in which decree 
was pronounced in February 1781, 
finding that the keeper and commis- 
sioners of the signet had urdoubted 
right to the various sums specified in 
the summons; and that the parities 
were bound to pay them over to thie 
keepers and commissioners, or their 
treasurer. 
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treasurer. The funds were accordingly 
conveyed to the keeper and commis- 
sioners, in terms of this decree, for the 
purposes of the trust: and they have 
been managed by them with such 
care ever since, that the sum, which 
at Mrs Watson’s death amounted 
only to about £.4000, has now accu- 
mulated to at least £.60,000—cal- 
culating at the current prices the 
Royal Bank and Equivalent Com- 
pany’s stock in which they consist. 

In 1802, an action was instituted 
at the instance of Sir William Fettes, 
then Lord Provost of Edinburgh, a- 
eainst the keeper and commissioners 
of the signet, in order to have it found 
that the trust bad devolved upon him, 
and that he was entitled to the pos- 
session and administration of the funds 
for such charitable purposes within 
the city asshould bethought expedient. 
‘This action was allowed to fall asleep, 


rangement, under which the funds 
might be obtained for the establish- 
ment of a lunatic asylum. The ex- 
pected arrangement could not be ac- 
complished ; and in June 1813,a new 
action was raised in name of the late 
Mr Creech, while Lord Provost, with 
advice and consent of the other Ma- 
gistrates for the time, the object of 
which was, to have it found, that the 
pursuer and his successors in office, 
had the sole right to apply the funds 
in the custody of the keepers and 
commissioners of the signet, to such 
pious and charitable uses within the 
city, as they should deem proper ;— 
that the keeper and commissioners 
had no right to keep possession of the 
money;—and that they were bound 
to count and reckon for their. intro- 
missions, and to pay over the balance 
to the pursuer. 

The action was pleaded before 
Lord Pitmilly, who ordered the case 
to be stated in memorials ;—upoa ad- 
vising which, his Lordship (January 
1815) sustained the defences of the 
Keeper and commissioners, and as- 


ain 
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in the hopes of a Parliamentary ar-— 


- 


soilzied them from the conclusions of 
the action. 

The Lord Provost, in a petition to 
the Court, explained the grounds up. 
on which he founded his claim. He 
maintained, that by the terms of Mr 
Watson’s deed of 2d July 1759, a- 
hove copied, the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh for the time being, and 
William Morrison, writer in Edin- 
burgh, were substituted as trustees; 
failing Lord Milton and Mr M‘Ken- 
zie, the trustees previously named, 
hy decease or non-acceptance ; who 
had accordingly failed, in so far as, 
although they had survived Mr Wat. 
son, yet they could not in propriety be 
held to have accepted the trust, since 
they never did more than to express a 
mere resolution in applying the money 
in a particular way, without having 
actually applied it. It was argued, 
that what was to be considered as ac- 
ceptance, according to the meaning 
and intention of Mr Watson, was ex- 


plained by a subsequent clause, in 


which it was mentioned, that each of 
the trustees, “ who should survive, 
accept of, and execute the trust,” 
should retain a certain sum for his 
trouble. No trustee, therefore, could 
be held to have accepted the trust 
who had done nothing towards exe- 
cuting it; and it was certain that 
neither Lord Milton nor Mr M‘hen- 
zie had even so mucli as received into 
their hands one shilling of the money. 
The resolution to apply the funds i 
erecting and supporting. a foundling 
hospital, although . declared at the 
time to he unalterable, was not in fact 
so. They might have revoked it at 
pleasure any Lime before it was carried 
into actual effect. As to their attempt 
to delegate their powers afier thei 
decease to the keepers and commis 
sioners of the signet, it was entirely 
ulira vivres. No such power was 
eranted to them by the deed. hi 
neither of themselves executed the 
trust, the deed itself appointed the 
trustees who were to follow im stic- 

cession, 
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cession, viz. the Lord Provost of E- 
dinburgh for the time being, and Mr 
Morrison, if he should then be alive. 
As the term Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh denotes an official character, 
not a particular individual, that one 
of the substituted trustees must neces- 
sarily have been in existence at the 
date of the devolution, consequently 
the trust never could terminate by 
default of trustees. Even although 
the case had been otherwise, and 
there had been no devolution of the 
trust to the Lord Frovost of Edin- 
burgh, in the event of failure of the 
trustees individually named, still as 
the funds were to be applied to chari- 
table purposes within the city of E- 
dinburgh, the Lord Provost, as repre- 
senting the city, and as guardian of 
the interests of the community, ought 
to have the custody of them, to be 
applied for the purposes for which 
they were allotted by the original 
proprietor. 

The keeper and commissioners, in 
an answer, contended, on the other 
hand, that the Lord Provost of E- 
dinburgh in office at the present day 
had no more concern with the matter 
at issue than any other person totally 
unconnected with the matter at issue. 
The original trustees, Lord Milton 
and Mr M‘Kenzie, had, as soon as 
their interest in the funds was indis- 
putably ascertained by the decreet 
arbitral of Lord Elliock and Sir 
Thomas Miller, done all that was in 
their power, consistently with pro- 
priety, in order tg carry into effect 
the will and intention of Mr Watson. 
He had conferred on them powers en- 
urely discretionary, astothe particular 
speciesof charitable purposes to which 
the funds were to be applied, yet they 
had notwithstanding scrupulously re- 
garded his known wish, that a found- 
ling hospital should be erected ;—a 
wish distinctly evinced by his previous 
donation of £.2000 for that purpose. 


a The funds were not in such a state 


‘during their lives as that they could 


do more than unalterably fix upon the 
mode of appropriation of them, since 
they were liferented by the widow, 
and after her death ought in expe- 
diency to have heen allowed to accu- 
mulate until they should amount to 
such a sum as would be adequate to 
erect a public building, which would 
correspond at once with the magnifi- 
cence of the city, and the probable 
extent and duration of the object 
meant to be accomplished. This view 
of the nature of the duty imposed on 
the original trustees, which could not 
possibly be accomplished in their own 
lifetime, rendered it imperiously ae- 
cessary for them to commit in charge, 
to successors in office, the performance 
of such parts of the duty as they could 
not, in the course of things, live to see 
accomplished by themselves personal- 
ly. ‘They did not, however, attempt 
to delegate the only department of 
their duty which they could themselves 
perform, viz. that of fixing peremp- 
torily and unalterably the species of 
charitable purposes to which the funds 
were to be applied.. Whether they 
could have altered their resolution in 
this respect, before they published and 
recorded that resolution, need not 
now be agitated, as they did not do 
so; certainly they cculd not alter it 
after giving their declaratory deed 
out of their hands by registration, by 
which the public acquired a jus gue- 
sttum, which could not thereafter be 
disappointed. The keeper and com- 
missioners of the signet were entrust- 
ed with only a limited extent of pow- 
er, that of carrying into effect the 
object finally decided on by those 
trustees, to whom, individually, Mr 
Watson had entrusted the direction- 
ary power of appropriating his for- 
tune. The act of chusing wasa thing 
which, in its own nature, could not 
be ambulatory and remaim in uncer- 
tainty. The matter could be solemn- 
ly and deliberately decided on only 
once, and when that was done, the 
chief and essential part of the erecu- 
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dion of the trust remained for ever at 
rest. All other parts of the execution 
might be, and indeed necessarily 
must have been delegated. Having 
fixed, by a deliberate written instru- 
ment, put upon record, to what parti- 
cular species of charitable institution 
the funds were to be applied, and 
having committed the charge of car- 
rying their settled resolution into 
etlect, when it should come to be ex- 
pedient to do so, to persons fully com- 
petent to perform that duty —the trus- 
tees had literally executed the trust in 
the only way they could have execu- 
ted it. There was, therefore, no room 
for the substituted trustees, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh for the time, 
and Mr Morrison; and it was unne- 
cessary to inquire, whether the Lord 
Provost described in the deed, was 
that Lord Provost who should be 
alive at the death of the last survivor 
of the original trustees, or any Lord 
Provost who should at any future 
period chuse te institute such an ac- 
tion as the present, and attempt to as- 
sume the trust. The more natural 
supposition, however, was, that it was 
Mr Watson’s intention that no future 
Lord Provost should have any claim, 
if the Lord Provost contemporaneous 
with Mr Morrison did not assert any. 
If it were to be supposed, that Mr 
Watson’s intention remained unexe- 
cuted for default of trustees, it would 
be for the Lords of Council and Ses- 
sion, ex nobili officio, to name trustees 
in a proper action for that purpose, 
which would be of a different descrip- 
tion from the present. 

The Court unanimously held, that 
the trust had been executed by the 
original trustees, as far as, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, they had it in 
their power to proceed :—that it was 
competent for them to appoint the 
keeper and commissioners of the sig- 
net to carry their resolutions of erect- 
ing a foundling hospital into effect ;— 
and that, consequently, there was no 
room for the interference of the Lord 
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Provost of Edinburgh in the eharactey 
of a trustee ;—nor was it necessa; 
for him at present to interfere for the 
interest of the community, since the 
present managers of the trust had de- 
clared their intention of proceeding 
to the application of the money, now 
that it had accumulated to an ade- 
quate amount, in the manner appoint- 
ed by those to whom the donor had 
committed in charge to decide the 
species of charity to be adopted—a 
matter over which the court had po 
controul, 


The ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY ; or 
a series of Essays tlustrative of our 
ScOTTISH ANTIQUITIES. 


No. III. 


** Antiquam exquirite matrem.” 


On the Popular Superstitions of Ghosts 
and Witches, incident to the Bo- 
der. 


Respectfully inscribed to Sir G. M‘KENzIr, 
President of the Royal Society of Scot- 
tish Autiquaries, 


HE belief in ghosts, boagles, 
brownies, witches, fairies, &c., 
formed the more prominent features 
of the superstitious creeds of our feu- 
dal forefathers: not an old ruin upon 
the Borders but had its appropriate 
spirit assigned it. ‘ Redcap,” as it 
was generally denominated, fixed up- 
on one of these roofless abodes for its 
habitation, to the great terror and 
confusion of “ the gude fouks 
neighbours,” or the benighted peasant, 
who had to pass its unhaliowed pre- 
cincts : here, by the light of the moon, 
it performed innumerable pranks, and 
assumed a multiplicity of forms ; some- 
times appearing in all the gorgeous 
trappings of an old baronial chieftam, 
at other times in the habit of a lady; 
nay, the Proteus spirit has been 
known to burst from its solitary dor- 
jon im the form of a huge mer 
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howling in a most unearthly tone, and 
rattling, as it were, 2 thousand chats. 
Often has it been seen in the sem- 
blance of a bundered bull, rushing 
from the herd, and dashing itself 
headlong over some immense preci- 
ice, then raising its infernal laugh 
ee oat the dreadful anxiety which had 
Pe) = scized upon the farmer for the loss of 
his valuable animal. 

But the boagle (or ghost) of the 
greatest notoriety in the south of Scot- 
land, was one said to have haunted 
the old border Fortalice, called Black- 
ett house ‘lower, and well known in 
the annals of legendary superstitions 
in that district. 

‘Che origin of this hideous spectre 

® is said to liave been as follows: Bell, 

Be the laird of Blackett-house, a lawless 
depredator, and one with whom “ might 
still overcame right,”’ having been out 
/ upon a foraging party, drove off a 

beautiful boute of cattle”? belonging 
to a farmer of the name of Johnstone, 

from a place called Mellental, upon 

m ihe Water of Milk, in Tundergarth 

® parish. Johnstone, seeing his cattle 

® driven away, mounted his steed, and 

m set out on the pursuit. Having tra- 

wm ced them to Blackett-house ‘Tower, 

® he was confounded to see them all 

| stalled up in one of the recesses of the 

castle, with a huge iron grating be- 

j jore them, and the old laird giving 

mm orders for the slaughter of two very 

me fine heifers. Johnstone durst not lay 

i <iaim to what he well knew to be his 

Me own, as being in the purlieus of the 

me tyger’s den. He went up to the laird, 
acquainted him with his loss, and re- 
| juested his assistance im the recovery 
me of his gear, * Come, come, (quo’ the 
me aird,) come in and eat a bit o’ dinner, 
@e 2nd drink a glass 0’ wine wi’ me, and 
£14 the brutes be upo’ the yird, by my 
roth an’ yese hae them again.” Af- 
ee ter a good dinner, and a hearty glass, 
Se Bell summoned his attendant, graith- 
himself, and set off with Johnstone 
in his concerted raid. ‘They had 
carcely ridden a bowshot frem the 
May181G. 
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castle, when Bell, making a feint of 
turning his horse to the other side, 
drew his dagger, and stabbed the un- 
fortunate victim to the heart. John- 
stone died, but not till he had impre- 
cated the vengeance of Heaven upon 
his murderer, and informed bim, that 


his ghost should haunt him and his — 


descendants to the latest generation ; 
which has been literally accomplish- 
ed, as not one of that line, whe- 
ther male or female, has died since, 
without being attended by “ Audd Un- 
cle,” as he was called, during their 
last moments, always appearing in 
the habit in which Bell was supposed 
to have been dressed when he mur- 
dered Johnstone. Another spectral 
appearance is also said to have haunt- 
ed the Spedlin’s Castle, a strong hold 
of the Jardines of Applegarth, upon 
the banks of the Annan, a few miles 
above the royal burgh of Lechmaben, 
and which is narrated as follows : 

In the time of the late Sir John’s 
grandfather, a person named Porteous, 


residing in the parish of Applegarth, 


had been arrested on suspicion of set- 
ting fire to one of the laird’s mills, 
and confined in the “ massymore”’ or 
dungeon of the castle. The laird be- 
ing suddenly sent for to Edmburgh, 
ym the hurry and bustle of prepara- 
tion, had unluckily forgotten to leave 
the key of the cell, which he always 
kept in his ewn custody. On passing 
down the West Port of Edinburgh, 
he discovered by accident that he had 
brought the key along with bim.— 
Stung with remorse, he called his ser- 
vant, delivered the key to him, and 
ordered him to ride back as fast as 
whip and spur could take him.” — 
This was accordingly done, but, shock- 
ing to relate, the poor wretch was 
found dead, the flesh gnawed from off 
both hands, and one of his arms.— 
The fright threw the valet into a de- 
lirrum, which shortly terminated his 
existence, and the baronet was never 
seen to smile more. 


From that time the castle was 
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haunted by a terrible apparition, till 
a chaplain of the family exorcised it, 


and confined it to the mussymore, 


where Porteous had been imprisoned, 
from whence it never should make its 
escape, so long as a large black-letter 
Bible, which he had used upon that 
occasion, remained in the castle.— 
The chaplain did not long survive this 
ghostly encounter. The spectre was, 
however, by the potency of the spell, 
kept quietly confined to the prison as- 
signed it, till a great many years after, 
when the Bible, which was used by the 
family, was sent off to Edinburgh in 
order to be rebound. The absence of 
the Bible dissolved the charm. Red- 
cap emerged from his dungeon, and 
roamed all over the castle, making 
the most hideous noises, opening the 
iron doors of the vaults, and flapping 
them again with a sound like thunder; 
sometimes appearing in one shape, 
and sometimes in another. The Bible 


was obliged to be brought back un- 


bound, and the boagle by this means 
confined to its former durance. Vari- 
ous other superstitions, of a like na- 
ture, will be found under the descrip- 
tions of the respective ruins, &c. to 
which they are appended, but, if 
taken notice of in this place, would 
have swelled the article to an unne- 
cessary length. 

A ghost, or apparition, is supposed 


_ to be the spirit of a person who has — 


either died an unnatural death, been 
made away with, has robbed or murder- 
ed the orphan, or cheated the fatherless 
out of their patrimony; all, or any one 
of these, is matter sufficient to recall 
the spirit from that awful bourne, as 
it is deemed impossible for them to 
rest till discoveries and restitutions 
sufficiently adequate have been made. 
—Sometimes the occasion of spirits 


_ revisiting this world is to inform an 


heir in what secret place, or private 
drawer in an old trunk, they had hid- 
den the title-deeds of the estate, or 
where, in troublesome times, their mo- 


ney or their plate had been buried, — 


Ghosts of murdered persons, whose 
bodies have been secretly made awa 
with, cannot be at rest till their bones 
have been dug up, and buried with 
their accustomed rites, in consecrated 
ground. This idea is the relict of a 
very ancient heathen superstition.— 
The Greeks and the Romans believed 
that Charon was not permitted to fer. 
ry over the ghosts of unburied persons, 
who were doomed to wander up and 
down on the shores of Acheron for a 
hundred years, and were then admit. 
ted to be ferried across. Virgil, whose 
works are a treasury of the laws, 
manners, customs, and superstitions 
of “* mighty Rome,” has given us a 
beautiful episode upon these rites in 
his AZnead. The Priestess says to 
fEneas : 


** Hee omnis quam cernis, inops inhuma- 
taque turba est: 

Portitor ille, Charon; hi quos vehit unda, 
sepulti. 

Nec ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fluenta, 

Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa quie- 
runt, 

Centum errant annos, volitantque hac 
littora circum 3 

Tum, demum admissi, stagna exoptata 
revisunt.” 


‘¢ Sometimes ghosts appear in con- 
sequence of a paction having been 
made with some person or other that 
he who died first should appear to _ 
the survivor *.” 

“ In order to lay a ghost, or exor- 
cise it, there must be two, or, if possi- 
ble three, of the most learned and 
reverend divines in the Presbytery ; 
three large candles must then be 
placed in a triangular form upon the 
table. The Bible must be opened st 
a certain place, and a sword with 
the “ high name” enchased upon the 
blade, laid crosswise over it. When 
the ghost makes its appearance, the 
whole of the ceremony must be pe! 
formed in Latin—a language that 


strikes the most audacious ghost with 


* Gerse’s Vulg. Supers. 
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terror *.”? A ghost may be laid for 
any term less than an hundred years, 
and in any place or body, full or 
empty ; the pommel of a sword, a bar- 
rel of beer, or a pipe of wine; but the 
most common state-prison for these 
nocturnal visitants, is the Red Sea, 
and of which they are in the greatest 
terror, often petitioning for a mitiga- 
tion of their sentence +.” 

Witches, again, were a common, 
and, of course, a more troublesome 
community. These “ emissaries of Sa- 
tan” have long held the minds of the 
border peasantry in uncontrolled sway. 
Tho’ reason and religion have triumph- 
ed, in a great measure, over their in- 
fernal machinations, still the remains 
of this once formidable conclave ap- 
pear, on every hand, like the ruins 
which we contemplate after the tor- 
rents of ages have assailed them, and 
which, in all probability, will exist 
coeval with time itself, 

The glorious dawn of reformation 
swept away numerous hosts of these 
formidable superstitions ; but the more 
hellish one of sorcery, or witchcraft, 
remained unscathed amid the general 
conflagration : every thing in nature 
was deemed subject to its unlimited 
controul; in the air, on the earth, 
and in the waters, witches exercised 
their dominion, and gave laws to the 
whirlwinds and the storm. They 
could bridle the fury of the torrent, 
arrest the plancts in their course, nay, 
such was the potency of their infernal 
charms, that the dead arose at their 
call, and the spirits returned, at their 
awful summons, from beyond the bar- 
riers of that unknown land, to answer 
their demands, and give evidence in 


* Fusto’s Demonium, 12mo. 1600. 


+ The learned Selden observes, upon the 
conjuring or exorcising of ghosts, * that 
there was never a metry world since the 
fairies left off daunacing, and the monks 
conjuring: the opinion of the latter kept 
thieves in awe, and did as much good as a 
country justice.” 


(Vide Poloylbion.) 
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matters of their diabolical concerns. 
This direful idea was laid hold on 
to convict numbers of poor infirm 
wretches, who were suspected of hold- 
ing communion with the “ father of 
superstitions,” merely because they 
were unfortunate, unfriended, and a- 
bandoned in the world. Old men 
and women were hurried to the ordeal 
of fire and water, or bound to the 
stake,and murdered on their own con- 
fessions ; even trifles light as air were 
held as confirmations strong; and 
blood alone could expiate the crime 
of dealing with the * foul thief,” or 
holding their nocturnal revels by the 
light of the moon, in order to destroy 
theirneighbour’s “goods and chattels.” 
To such a height was this persecuting 
spirit carried, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth, and latter part of the se- 
venteenth century, thatevery suspected 
person was obliged to undergo the 
strictest scrutiny ; and if any insensi- 
ble mark, such as a mole, a straw- 
berry, &c. was found, they were im- 
mediately convicted of fostering 2 
succubus, or “ imp of hell,” and giv- 
ing it suck at one of these marks, to 
which they gave the name of an “ z7- 


Jernal teat.” 


The old, the infirm, and the illite- 
rate, were those generally pitched up- 
on by Belzebub for the enlargement 
of his kingdom, though a part of his 
mystic revels were intended solely for 
the amusement and recreation of his 
blooming proselytes, and in whose com- 
pany and conversation he seems to — 
have taken great delight. The great 
bard of Caledonia has represented 
Satan, when gazing upon the bud- 
ding beauties of a young dimmer skip- 
ping in the dance, as * glow’ring and 


jidging jain,” and making use of 


every cliarm to please and astonish. 
Certain times and places were con- 
secrated and set apart for these infer- 
nal revels; and the “awswme trysies,” 
where the demonology of 2 whole 
country assembled, are yet pointed 
out by the finger of tradition with 
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sentiments of terror and dismay.— 
Their annual processions were termed 
** hallowmass raides,” and people were 
of old accustomed to date the epoch 
of any remarkable occurrence from 
Jenny Wishari’s, Meg Glendin- 
ing’s, or Luckie Little's Brunswarke 
nade.” 

The noted tryste of the westland 
witches and warlocks was held upon 


broom, and covered with a profusion 
of daisies and other field-flowers, at a 
place called Lochen-brigg hill, in the 
parish of Kirkmahoe, and Stewarty 
of Nithsdale, about 5 miles to the N. 
E. of the town of Dumfries. Here the 
peasant has beheld them assembling 
in crowds upon * auld hallowe’en,” 
arrayed in all the glory of their mas- 
ter’s kingdom, and singing the follow- 
mg © hymn,” as they alighted upon 
the swald: 


‘* When the auld houlet has three times 
twhoo’d, 

When the black cat has three times mew’d, 
When the tod has yowl’d frae his hole i’ the 
wud 

At the red mune cowering ahint the clud, 
When the starns hae smoor’d their gleam 
i’ th’ drift, 

Aw’ the fire drake hiss’d athwart the lift; 
Down, horses, down, bué guide or groom, 
And stan’ till we daunce thro’ the bonny 
broom 3 

Down, horses, down, i’ the red mune’s lowe, 
For our tryste to-night is the Lochen-brigg 
knowe.” 


Some of those aged matrons well 
skilled in gramarie, and who were 
unable to ride on aught of mortal 
mould, could summon to their aid the 
demzens ef air, or harness the sea- 
blasts to their hemleck chariots, and 
sail in awful majesty through the 
realms-of space; but their principal 
stud consisted chiefly of broomsticks, 
“ thrice warped i’ the wun, and virl’d 
wi? a dead man’s banes ;”’ their sad- 
dle laps the scalps of * unchristened 
bairnes3”’ the bridle-reins were tossels 
of the moon, and their stirrup-irons 
the collar bones of a she wolf, “ wor, 


a beautiful knowe, finely fringed with 


ried i’ the births” the bridle-bite 
were forged in Satan’s armoury, and 
possessed irresistible power when shak. 
en over any living thing.” 

A cantrip bridle is said to have 
been possessed by a wanton widow in 
the howmes of Nithsdale, which she 
was accustomed to shake over thie 
head of her servant, a stout youny 
man, who instantly started up a 
good grey horse, and flew like the 
lightning, at the will of bis (kittle) 
mistress, over woods, waters, an 
wilds, where horse had never passed 
before, and where a shoe nail had sel- 
dom or never been imprinted. This 
young fellow suddenly lost all his 
gaiety, and became as lean as if he 
‘had * been ridden post by a witch.” 
One of his neighbours enquirmg into 
the cause, * Lie ye at the stock to 
night, an’ ye’ll sune be as lean as me.” 
It was on a hallowe’en, and though 
he felt unusual drowsiness, he kept 
himself awake. At midnight, bis mis- 
tress cautiously approaching his bed- 
side, shook the charmed bridal over 
him, saying, Up, horste, when, to his 
utter astonishment, he arose in the 
form of a grey horse. The bit was 


put in his mouth, and mounted by the, 


carline. Feeling the prick of infernal 
spur, he took such leaps and bounds, 
that he reached the Locher-brigg 
knowe in a few moments. He was 
fastened by the bridle to a tree, with 
many more of his acquaintances, whom 
he recognized through their bratal 
disguise. He looked petrified with 
affright, when the father of the potent 
spell drew a circle around the knowe, 
within which ao baptized brow could 
enter. All being assembled, hands 
were joined, and a ring of warlocks 
and witches danced in the enchanted 
bound, with many lewd and uncouth 
gestures. In the centre he bebeld 
thick smoke, and presently arose the 
piercing yells and screams of hellish 
baptism, which the new converts were 
enduring. Startled and terrified, he 
plunged and reared, and praying at- 
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dently to Heaven, shook off the bridle 
of power, and started up in his natu- 
ral shape, seizing the instrament of his 
transformation. It was now grey 
day when the conclave dispersed, for 
their orgies could not endure the re- 
buke of the sun. He watched bis 
mistress, who, all haste and confusion, 
was hurrying to her steed. Shaking 
the bridal over her brow, she started 
up ‘a gude grey mare,” and was 
hastened home with such push of spur, 
that all competitors were left far be- 
hind. The sun was nigh risen, as he 
hurried into the stable. Pulling off his 
bridle, the cantrip-loving dame ap- 
peared with hands and feet lacerated 
with travel, and her sides pricked to 
the bone. On her rider’s promising 
never to divulge his night’s adventure, 
she allowed him to keep the bridle as 
a pledge of safety *. Warlock 
weeds’? was another article of which 
our forefathers have written and spo- 
ken much. One of these feckets, or 
coats of proof, we have described in 
an old absolete author, who informs us, 
that “ the weird coat”? was woven frae 
the skias 0’ shelly-cows +, jointed wi’ 
the whirl banes o’ a water snake, and 
hung to sun and mune to barden for 
thrice three months and a day, then 
dipped in an ointment made o’ the fat 
0’ dead wolf’s heart and a lizard’s 
lungs, after which, it would resist any 
missile weapon, save a crooked six- 
pence shot from a sanctified tube two 
hours before the sun went down.— 
Claverhouse, the gallant Viscount of 
Dundee, is said to have been arrayed 
in a jacket of this nature; “ he shook 
off the leaden bullets like hail,” but 
was at last mortally wounded in the 
side, when raising his arm to direct 
the pursuit of the flying foe. 

To counteract the baneful effects of 


* Nithsdale and Galloway songs. Ap- 
pendix, page 280. 

+ Shelly-cow, a monster, half fish and 
half cow, said to inhabit the inland lakes 
and bays of uninhabited countries. - 
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witcheraft, a horse-shoe was nailed 
upon the stable door, # piece of iron 
was put into the kirn (churn), sprigs 
of rowan-tree (the mountain ash) 
were cut, and, without being suffered 
to touch the ground, were placed a- 
bove the * byre door head,” in the 
milk-house, and even sewed into the 
seams of the children’s clothing. At 
times, a most astonishing rite was per- 
formed, when the cattle of the vil- 
lage had been seized with any sudden 
disorder; a large fire was put on, 
every window and chimney top was 
completely blocked up, a green turf 
dug atween “ svn and mune,” and 
stuck as full of large pins as it could 
hold, was then put into the seething 
pot, and suspended over the now blaz- 
ing furnace, with such uncouth phra- 
ses and ejaculations, as the nature of 
the sacrilice seemed to call forth. In 
a few moments, the warlock who had 
been guilty of such nefarious practices, 
would have been heard trying every 
** creck and cranny” to get in, wring- 
ing her hands, and wailing in a most 
hideous manner ; as the sod represent- 
ed her heart, she, of tourse, felt the 
most grievous and excrutiating tor- | 
ments so long as it remained suspend- 
ed over the fire. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to the manner in which the 
cattle had been bewitched, and where 
the spell that bound them was hidden, 
on her reply, the doors were imme- 
diately thrown open, the sod taken 
out of the pot, and every thing resto- 
red to its former regularity.” “ But 
lucky was ever afterwards kept at the 
staff’s end,” nor once permitted to set 
foot either in barn or byre, ‘from’ the 
notorious revelation of her trafficking 
with fiends, and holding communion 
with the spirits of darkness; and well 
for her if she was thus suffered to 
escape without being ‘scratched three 
times abun the breath with a big prin,” 
to point out to the world what a mon- 
ster of iniquity she had formerly been, 
and warning every person to beware 
of her snares and her incantations. 

These 
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These witches, it was firmly believed, 
had it also in their power to torment 
even to death the victim of their ha- 
tred or their malice. A piece of clay 
or wax being taken and moulded into 
the form of a human body, saying, at 
the same time, this is such a person 
(naming him or her,) thrusting its 
sides full of pins, then placing it ona 
block, &c. before the fire. Those 
whom such images were intended to 
represent, would sweat and waste 
away, as the wax melted, and feel the 
most excrutiating pains in those parts 
where the pins had been stuck. [his 
charm is alluded to by Allan Ramsay 
in his beautiful pastoral, the Gentle 
Shepherd, where, after enumerating 
the ‘various charms, spells, and in- 
cantations of witchcraft, he thus pro- 
ceeds : 


** At midnight hours o’er the kirk-yard she 
raves, 

An’ houks unchristen’d weans out o’ their 
graves; 

Boils up their livers in a warlock’s pow, 

Rins widdershins about the hemlock low. 

Nine times she does her prayers backwards 
say, 

Till Plotcock comes wi’ lumps o’ Lapland 
clay, 

Mix’d wi’ the venom o” black tades and 
snakes : 

Wi’ this, unsonsie pictures oft she makes 

)” ony ane she hates, and gaurs expire, 

Wi’ slow and racking pains, afore a fire ; 

Stuck fu’ o’ preens the devilish pictures 
melt, 

The pains by those they represent are felt *.” 


Burns, in his mimitable tale of 
Lam o’ Shanter, has also seized upon 
this mest prominent superstition, and 
conferred all its infernal honours upon 
the heroime of the piece, who 

‘* Perish’d mony a bonny boat, 


And sheuk baith meikle corn and bear, 
And held the country side asteer. -” 


The above charm is said to have 
been practised not many years ago, 
upon a young man of the name of 


* Vide Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, 4to. 144. 
ft Tam o’ Shanter, Currie’s ed. of Burns’s 
Works, vol. 3. 


Little, at a place called Mein Mill, in 
Annandale. ‘This young man having 
fallen in love with the daughter of a 
woman who was in habit and repute 
a notorious witch, after the usual 
time spent in courtship, the day of 
marriage was appointed, and every 
thing went on in a tolerable manner : 
on the bridal eve, some friend oy 
other of Little having informed hin 
of the nature of that connection which 
he was about to make, (as he himself 
seems to have been ignorant that his 
intended mother-in-law was 


** Hated by baith pure and rich, 
And deem’d a vile unchancy witch,”) 


he, of course, withdrew, leaving the 
young woman a prey to shame aud 
vexation. ‘The mother immediately 
set about avenging the affront ollered 
to her daughter; she haunted poor 
Little in every possible shape, by night 
and by day; sleeping or waking, she 
was his incessant tormentor, and sel- 
dom left him, till the anguish of his 
suilerings rendered him quite misera- 
ble. Having acquainted bis friends 
with the nature of his torments, they 
advised him to set sail for America, 
and, upon the banks of the Susqueha- 
nah, seck an asylum from the rage 0: 
his merciless pursuer. ‘This was ac- 
cordingly done, with no better success; 
on sea and on shore she was sti! 
present with him, and, like bis ev 
genius, stood ever arrayed in terror: 
before him. He returned to his na- 
tive land “the ghost of what he 
was,” dragging on an_ existence 
which was now become a curse to hin, 
and ardently longing for the deliver- 
ing hand of death to put an end tobis 
protracted calamities. A few wee! 
after his return from America, he 
stept inadvertently into the mill, when 
his tormentor appeared to him in form 
ofa large cat ; she flew upon him. and 
dragged him irresistibly to the inet 
wheel, where he was shortly after 
found mangled in a most shocking 
manner, his arm literally torn from 


his 
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his shoulder, and his thigh bone brok- 
en into innumerable pieces. He was 
just heard, in a faint murmur, to artt- 
culate the name of his destroyer, then 
breathed his last in all the anguish of 
an excruciating death, The above- 
mentioned rites were immediately re- 
sorted to, (after the corpse had been 
laid out, and the salt and the earth 
placed upon its breast,) when the sus- 
pected witch made her appearance, 
uttering the most hideous shrieks; and 
imploring them to have mercy upon 
her, she confessed the whole, and was, 
after being bound upon a cart, carried 
to Dumfries jail, to await the awards 
of justice, but died in a few days after 
her imprisonment. The young man 
was buried in the church-yard of 
Pennersaughs, where a rose-bush was 
long pointed out as the place of his 
sepulture, and which, L make no 
doubt, is to be seen to this day. 
Another prominent feature in this 
creed of witchcraft, is their being en- 
abled to assume any form at pleasure, 
but especially that of a Aare or a cat. 
Of this, there is a remarkable story 
still current in Annandale. * Carlyle, 
the laird of Bridekirk, a noted hunter 
in his time, had frequently started a 
hare, a little above the village of Ec- 
clefechan, which always baffled his 
dogs, (though accounted the finest 
pack on the borders,) and gained the 
wood of Woolcoats, where she was 
sure to escape, as no further trace of 
her could ever be observed from that 
spot. Carlyle happened to mention 
this circumstance one day at dinner 
to the laird of Sorrysyke, who imme- 
diately laid a wager with him, that 
lis black greyhound bitch, Smart, 
would turn her at least a dozen of 
times before she made cover, if not 
catch her. The wager was aecepted, 
and the day appointed. Accordingly, 
having collected a numerous band of 
friends and acquaintances to witness 
the feat, they set out early on a fine 
October morning, while the dew was 
yet glittering on the grass, and the 
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cottage smoke curling above the trees. 
After beating about for a considera- 
ble space with the beagles, Carlyle 
espied her slowly stealing down the 
back of an old fauld dyke; he instant- 
ly gave the view halloo, when Sorry- 
syke slipping his dog, exclaimed ** F ye 
rin, Smart, as if the deil was in thee.” 
A fine chase ensued, in which Smart 
is said to have turned her game not 
less than twenty times before she 
made Brunswark-hill, where making 
a sudden spring upon her, she tore off 
the “fore spaul.”” Mause immediately 
assumed her natural form, and Smart 
ran howling back to her master. Sor- 
rysyke rode forward to the spot where 
the hare had vanished, when peeping 
over the dyke, picture his astonish- 
ment, on beholding a poor old woman 
wrapping a bit of rag around her 
bleeding stump, for the hand appear- 
ed to have been completely torn off. 
Sorrysyke ** knew her to be a witch,”” 
and, with a few hearty curses, bade her 
‘“‘ gang bame for an auld wretch; gin 
he hadna had his black bitch Smart 
wi’ him, the feint o’ ane o’ them a’ 
could hae laid saat till her tail that 
day ;”’ andso rode back to Ecclefechan, 
and drank the wager.” Upon this po- 
pular superstition is said to have been 
founded the beautiful air, entitled 
* Bridekirk’s hunting,” and which is 
still chanted, with all its plaintive 
wildness, by the border nurses, to still 
their weeping infants. 

‘We shall close our notices of this 
infernal superstition, with an account 
of the charm for the baking ofa witch- 
cake, whose pernicious virtues, and 
hellish properties, are thus described 
in traditional song, said to have been 
sung by the carlines over their unhal- 
lowed batch : 


THE WITCH - CAKE. 


** I saw yestreen, I saw yestreen, 
Little wis ye what I saw yestreen, 
The black cat puk’d out the grey cats een, 
At the hip o’ the hemlock knowe yestreen. 


Wi her tail i’ her teeth she whomel’d roun’, 
Wi’ her tail i’ her teeth she whomel’d roun’, 
Till 
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Till twae starnes shot frae the lift abune, 

An’ she hauncht them ere they wan to the 
green. 

She turn’t them roun’ i? her mouth an’ 
chow’d, 

Till the slaver fell, an’ her grey een low’d, 

Then drabbled them oure wi’ a black nowt’s 
blude, 

An’ bak’d a bannock, an’ ca’d it gude. 

She haurn’d it weel wi’ a blink o’ the mune» 

An’ drapt it a’ wi’ the ryme abune, 

Syne widdershins thrice she whirl’d it roun’, 

A feast for the bonniest lass i’ the toun, 


Gaur place a bit to the bride’s left sleeve, 

An’ a bit ’mid the bridal blankets leave, 

They may suck the ale frae the bizzing 
horne, 

Ise warn’t they’ll skirl ere it be morne. 


Gaur place a bit at yon cradle head, 

The bairn will gasp wi’ the smeekit bread, 
An’ tho’ its mither should rock till day, 
The wretch sall skreech its wun’ away.” 


Such are a few of the more promi- 
nent features of this once dreadful 
superstition, but which have in a great 
measure faded before the omnipotent 
avency of reason and of truth: the 
most formidable witch we have to 
encounter in these days, is the grisly 
- fiend poverty; andthe piercing charms 
of a pair of lovely eyes and rosy lips 
have more power over the young 
swains of the villages, than all the 
midnight spells and incantations of 
Old Mother Shipton and her three 
thousand cats. 
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MR NICOL, the guardian friend 

of Burns, and lately one of the 
teachers in the High School of Edin- 
burgh, caused the following eceentric 
inscription to be cut on the foot of the 
trouch, or altar tomb, erected over the 
remains of his parents in the chureh- 


vard of Ecclefechan, parish of Hod- 
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I would be infinitely obliged to any 


of your correspondents who would fa. . 


vour me with an exposition of these 
seemingly mystical characters, thio’ 
the medium of your Magazine. 

In the church-yard of Ruthwell, 
in said county, 1s erected a plain sla}, 
to the memory of the Reverend Gavin 
Young, the celebrated vicar of Bray, 
with the following inscription— 

Here lyes the Rev. Mr Gavin Younge, 
Minister of Ruthwell. He died 1671, aged 


85. He was minister 54 yheares, Also his 
wyfe, Jane Stewart, aged 43. 


Far frae our owne, 
Amidst oure owne we lye, 

Of our dear bairnes 
Thirty and one us bye. 


Anagram. 
Gavinus Junius—Unius agni usui 


Jean Stewart, a true saint, 
A true saint T liveit, sa I deit, 
Though man saw no, my God did sce it. 


Blessed are they that die in ye Lord, 


Of Mr Young’s numerous family, 
not a single descendant is now to hie 
found in that country. But it appears 
from the inscriptions on two tomb- 
stones next to Me Young’s, that one 
of his daughters was married to a 
person of the name of Wilson, and 
another to one of the Carlyles of 
Bridekirk. The following is a literal 


‘transcript of the quaint inscriptions 


on their tombstones— 


On the one, 


My dear mother near I lye, 

Ten before me, the eleventh am I ; 

Dear spous, when yhou behold this shryne, 
Think on your bonny babes and myne, 


On the other, 


Of vertue, wit, grace, truth, love, pietie, 
This woman in hyr tyme had store, 

On small meanes she aye held grit honestic, 
And in reward has endless glore. 

Mr Young has, not without reason, 
been called the vicar of Bray, in Scot- 
land ; and a characteristic anecdote of 
him is still narrated in the parish.— 


y of Dumfries. ‘The After having changed his principles, 
ae a but preserved his living, for the fifth 

AB »-SURDAM. or sixth time—“ Weel, John,” said 
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he to his confidential elder one day, 
‘an’ what do the fouks i’ the Priest- 
side say about me ?”—“ Adeed, Sir,” 
quo’ John, “ they just say, ye’re a 
iurn-coat.”—** Aye, aye, John, it’s a’ 
very true they say—but ye ken, we 
maunna quarrel wi’ our gude brose 
jor a moat i’ them, it maun we na.” 
The old man had the honesty to ex- 
press what many a modern courtier 
only thinks. 

At Redkirk, in the parish of Grat- 
ney, there was formerly a church-yard, 
but which the sea has completely swept 
away. ‘The only vestige of it is a mo- 
numental stone, lying about 150 feet 
within high-water mark, and which 
in a few years will be totally sanded 
up. The inscription upon it merits 
preservation— 

Here lyeth IO—N BELL, who died jn 


ye yhere MDX, and of hys age CXXX 
vheres. 
Here bluidy Bell, baith skin and bane, 
Lyes quietly styll aneath thys stane. 
He was a stark moss-trooper kent, 
As ever drave a bout * o’er bent. 
He brynt ye Lochwood tower and hall, 
And flang ye lady o’er ye wall, 
For whilk ye Johnstone, stout and wyte, 
Set Blacketh a’ in low by nyght, 
Whyle cry’d a voice, as if frae hell, 
Haste, open ye gates for bluidy Bell. 


The following singular inscription 
was to be seen many years ago upon 
a stone of the altar kind, in the old 
church-yard of Hoddam, but which 
is now completely obliterated, by the 
stupid practice of boys making slides 
upon them— 


Here lyes a man, who all his mortal life 

Past mending clocks, but cou’dna mend hys 
wyfe. 

The larum o’ hys bell was ne’er sae shrill 

As was her tongue, aye clacking like a mill. 

But now he’s gane—oh whither ? nane can 


§ | hope beyond the soun’ o’ Mally’s bell. 


On a stately monument, erected a- 
gainst the west end of the new church 


Hoddam— 


To the memory of Mary Clow, &c. 


* Bout—a herd of cattle. 
May 1816. 
5 ‘ 
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A virtuous wife, a loving mother, 
And one esteemed by all that knew her. 


And, to be short, to her praise, she was the 
woman that Solomon speaks of in the xxxt 
chapter of the book of Proverbs, from the 
10th verse to the end. 


Old Mr Irving, the author of the 
well-known philippic upon the perse- 
cutors, entitled ** Lag’s Elegy,” on 
reading the above after it was set up, 
wrote upon the pedestal as follows— 


** She was the wife!” oh Solomon, thou fool, 
To make a pattern o’ this grubbing tool ; 
She clothe her house in silk and scarlet fine! 
Say rather i’ the linsey woolsey twine. 
Her husband ’mongst the elders at the gate! 
Yes—known for nothing but an empty pate, 
For guzzling down whole chappins 0’ sma” 
beer, 
And selling meal and maut a groat too dear. 
Such were the honest, silly Clows-— say 
clowns, 
Which every roll of honest fame disowns, 
Who erst, like Moses, brake the ten com- 
mands, 
That is the sacred relicts of the Lands *. 


In the same church- yard, on a 
plain slate, is the following 


Sacred to the memory of John Irving, 
who fell a victim, at the age of 20 years, to 
that most melancholy disorder, the decline. 
Beloved by all, he exchanged this mortal 
for an immortal inheritance, Dec. 26, 1805, 
leaving his disconsolate parents to lament 
the loss of a son' worthy of their affections, 


Hail, pensive wanderer, ’mid the twilight 
gloom, 

Approach, and moralize beside this sod— 

A purer heart than that within this tomb 

Ne’er breath’d the Yow of penitence to God. 

Free fram those stains that darken error’s 
clime, 

He ask’d of mercy, ask’d to be forgiven, . 

Then bow’d his head before the stroke of 
time, 

And, borne by angels, found repose in Hea- 


ven. 
In. 


* The force of this satiré will be best 
known when we consider, that miost of 
the beautiful antiques dug up at Burrens, 
the Polatum Bulgium of Antoninus, were 
miserably shattered and dilapidated by this 
selfish, mercenary people (as ‘part of that 
property belongs to the Clowes) who did not. 
suffer them to be properly colle¢ted, and 
carefully deposited in some of our national 
yepositories. 
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In one of the churches of London 
was the following singular inscription 
on a gentleman of the name of Sand: 


Who would live by other’s breath ? 
Fame deceives the dead man’s trust. 
Even our names must change by death, 
Sand I was, but now am Dust. 


On a gentleman who fell from his 
horse and broke bis neck,—a stone 
having been erected upon the spot, 
with the following inscription— 


My friend, I pray thee judge not me, 
Thou see’st that I judge not thee ; 
Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy I ask’d, mercy I found. 


On a young student of great pro- 
mise, in the chapel of Christ-Chureh, 


Oxford—_ 


Short was thy life, 
Yet liv’st thou ever ; 
Death hath his due, 
Yet diest thou never. 


The rose is sweet, 
Yet short her staying, 
Her charms remain 
When her form’s decaying. 
1544, 


( To be continued.) 


Parliamentary Report on the Exe 
MarBLEs. 


HE select committee appointed to 

enquire whether it be expedient 
that the collection mentioned in the 
Earl of Elgin’s petition, presented to 
the House on the 15th day of Feb- 
ruary last, should be purchased on 
behalf of the public, and if so, what 
price it may be reasonable to allow 
for the same, 

Consider the subjects referred to 
them, as divided into four principal 
heads; 

The first of which relates to the 
authority by which this collection was 
acquired; 

e second to the circumstances un- 
der which that authority was granted : 
The third to the merit of the mar- 
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bles as works of seulpture, and the 
importance of making them public 
property, for the purpose of promoting 
the study of the fine arts in Great 
Britain ;—and 

The fourth to their value as objects 
of sale ; which includes the consider- 
ation of the expence which has at- 
tended the removing, transporting, 
and bringing them to England. 

To these will be added some gene- 
ral observations upon what is to be 
found, in various authors, relating to 
these marbles. 

I. When the Earl of E!gin quitted 
England upon his mission to the Ot- 
toman Porte, it was his original in- 
tention to make that appointment be- 
neficial to the progress of the fine arts 
in Great Britain, by procuring accu- 
rate drawings and casts of the valu- 
able remains of sculpture and archi- 
tecture scattered throughout Greece, 
and particularly concentrated at A- 
thens. 

With this view, he engaged Signor 
Lusieri, a painter of reputation, who 
was then in the service of the king of 
the Two Sicilies, together with two 
architects, two modellers, and a figure 
painter, whom Mr Hamilton (now 
under secretary of state) engaged at 
Rome, and dispatched with Lusieri, 
in the summer of 1800, from Constan- 
tinople to Athens. 

They were employed there about 
nine months, from August 1800 to 
May 180], without having any sort 
of facility or accommodation afforded 
to them; nor was the Acropolis ac- 


-cesstble to them, even for the purpose 


of taking drawings, except by the 
payment of a large fee, which was 
exacted daily. 

The other five artists were witl- 
drawn from Athens in January 180°, 
but Lusieri has continued there eve! 
since, excepting during the short pe- 
riod of our hostilities with the Otto- 
man Porte. 

During the year 1800, Egypt w* 


in the power of the French ; and - 
sor 
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sort of contempt and dislike which 
has always characterized the Turkish 
covernment and people in their beba- 
viour towards every nomination of 
Christians, prevailed in full force. . 
The successes of the British arms 
in Egypt, and the expected restitu- 
tion of that province to the Porte, 
wrought a wonderfal and instanta- 
neous change in the disposition of all 
ranks and descriptions of people to- 
wards our nation. Universal benevo- 
lence and good-will appeared to take 
place of suspicion and aversion. No- 
thing was refused which was asked ; 
and Lord Elgin, availing himself of 
this favourable and unexpected alter- 
ation, obtained, in summer 1801, ac- 
cess to the Acropolis for general pur- 
poses, with permission to draw, mo- 
del, and remove; to which was added 
a special licence to excavate in a par- 
ticular place. {Lord Elgin mentions 
in his evidence, that he was obliged 
to send from Athens to Constantinople 
for leave to remove a house ; at the 
same time remarking, ‘that, in point 
of fact, all permissions issuing from 
the Porte to any distant provinces, 
are little better than authorities to 
make the best bargain that can be 
made with the local magistracies.— 
The applications on this subject pass- 
ed in verbal conversations; but the 
warrants or fermauns were granted in 
writing, addressed to the chief autho- 
rities resident at Athens, to whom 
they were delivered, and in whose 
hands they remained; so that your 
committee had no opportunity of 
Jearning from Lord Elgin himself 
their exact tener, or of ascertaining 
in what terms they noticed or allowed 
the displacing, or carrying away of 
these marbles. But Dr Hunt, who 
accompanied Lord Elgin as chaplain 
to the embassy, has preserved, and 
has now in his possession, a transla- 
tion of the second fermaun, which ex- 
tended the powers of the first ; but as 
he had it not with him in London, to 
produce before your committee, he 
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stated the substance, according to his 


recollection, which was, ‘That, 


order to shew their particular respect 
to the ambassador of Great Britain, 
the august ally of the Porte, with 
whom they were now and had long 
been in the strictest alliance, they 
gave to his excellency and to his se- 
cretary, and the artists employed by 
him, the most extensive permission to 
view, draw, and model the ancient 
temples of the idols, and the sculptures 
upon them, and to make excavatiens, 
and to take away any stones that might 
appear interesting to them.” He sta- 
ted further, that no remonstrance was 
at any time made, nor any displeasure 
shown by the Turkish government, 
either at Constantinople or at Athens, 
against the extensive interpretation 
which was put upon this fermaun ; 
and altho? the work of taking down 
and removing was going on for months, 
and even years, and was conducted in 
the most public manner, numbers of na- 
tive labourers, to the amount of some 
hundreds, being frequently employed, 
not the least obstruction was ever in- 
terposed, nor the smallest uneasiness 
shewn, after the granting of this se- 
cond fermaun. Among the Greek 
population and inhabitants of Athens 
it occasioned no dissatisfaction ; but, 
as Mr Hamilton, an eye witness, ex- 
presses it, so far from exciting any 
unpleasant sensation, the people seem- 
ed to feel it as the means of bringing 
foreigners into their country, and of 
having money spent among them.— 
The ‘Turks shewed a total indifference 
and apathy as to the preservation of 
these remains, except when, in a fit 
of wanton destruction, they sometimes 
carried their disregard so far as to do 
mischief by firing at them. The nu- 
merous travellers and admirers of the 
arts committed greater waste, from a 
very different motive, for many of 
those who visited the Acropolis, 
tempted the soldiers, and other peo- 
ple about the fortress, to bring them 
down heads, legs, or arms, or what- 

ever 
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ever other pieces they could carry 
off. 

A translation of the fermaun itself 
has since been forwarded by Dr Hunt, 
which is printed in the Appendix. 

I1.—Upon the second division, it 
must be premised, that antecedently 
to Lord Eigin’s departure for Con- 
stantinople, he communicated his in- 
tentions of bringing home casts and 
drawings from Athens, tor the benefit 
and advancement of the fine arts in 
this country, to Mr Pitt, Lord Gren. 
ville. and Mr Dundas, suggesting to 
them the propricty of considering it 
as a national object. fir to be under. 
taken and carried into effect at the 
public expence ; but that this recom- 
mendation was in no degree encoura- 
ged, either at that time or afterwards. 

Lt is evident, from a letter of Lord 
Elzin to the secretary of state, 1 th 
Jan. 1503, that he con-idered him-e f 
as having no sort of claim for his dis- 
bursements in the prosecution of these 
pursuits, though he stated, in the 
same dispatch, the heavy expences in 
which they had involved him, so as 
to make it extremely inconvenient for 
him to forego any of the usual allow- 
ances in which ambassadors at other 
courts were entitled. It cannot, there- 
fore, be doubted, that he hated upon 
himself in this respect as acting Ina 
character entirely distinct from his 
official situation. But whether the 
government from whom he obtained 
permission did, or could so consider 
him, is a question which can be solved 
only by conjecture and reasoning, in 
the absence and deficiency of all posi- 
tive testimony. The 'T urkish mini- 
sters of that day are, in fact, the only 
persons in the world capable (if they 
are still alive) of deciding the doubt; 
and it .; probable that even they, if 
it were possible to consult them, 
might be unable to form any very 
distinct discrimination as to the cha- 
racter in consideration of which they 
acceded to Lord Elgin’s request.— 
The occasion made them, beyond all 


precedent, propitious to whatever was 
desired in behalf of the English na- 
tion; they readily, therefore, com- 
plied with all that was asked by Lord 
Elgin. He was an Englishman of 
high rank 3 he was also ambassador 
from our eats ; they granted the 
same pernission to no other indivi. 
dual; but then, as Lord Elein ob- 
serves, no other individual applied for 
it to the same extent, nor had indeed 
the same unlimited means for carr ying 
such an undertaking into execution, 
‘The expression of one of the most in- 
telligent and distinguished of the Bri- 
tish travellers, who visited Athens 
about the same period, appears to your 
committee to convey as correct a 
judgment as can be formed upon this 
question, which is incapable of being 
satisfactorily separated, and must be 
taken in the apgregate. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, in answer 
to an inquiry, whether the authority 
and influence of a public situation was 
in his opinion necessary for the accom- 
plishing the removal of these marbles, 
answered, that be did not think a pri- 
vate individual could have accomplish- 
ed the removal of the remains which 
Lord Elgin obtained; and Dr Hunt, 
who had beiter opportunities of Sabon 
mation upon this point than any other 
person who had been examined, gave 
it as his decided opinion, that “a Bri- 
tish subject not in the situation of am- 
bassador, could not have been able to 
obtain from the Tarkish government 
a fermaun of such extensive powers.” 

It may not be unworthy of remark, 
that the only other piece of sculpture 
which was ever removed from its 
place for the purpose of export, was 
taken by Mr Choiseul Gouffier, when 
he was ambassador from France to 
the Porte; but whether. he did it by 
express permission, or in some less 
ostensible way, no means of ascertain- 
ing are within the reach of your com- 
mittee. It was undoubtedly at va 


vious times an object with the French 
government to obtain possession 0 
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some of these valuable remains, and 
it is probable, according to the testt- 
monv of Lord Aberdeen and others, 
that at no great distance of time, 
they might have been removed by that 
coveroment from their original site, 
if they had not been taken away and 
secured for this country by Lord E1- 
gin. . 

{11.—The third part is involved in 
much less intricacy ; and although in 
all matters of taste there is room for 
great variety and latitude of opinion, 
there will be found upon this branch 
of the subject much more uniformity 
and agreement than could have been 
expected. The testimony of several 
of the most eminent artists in this 
kingdom, who have been examined, 
rates these marbles in the very first 
class of ancient art, some placing 
them a little above, and others but 
very little below the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Laocoon, and the Torso of the 
Belvidere. They speak of them with 
admiration and enthusiasm; and not- 
withstanding the manifold injuries of 
time and weather, and those mutila- 
tions which they have sustained from 
the fortuitous, or designed injuries of 
neglect, or mischief, they consider 
them as among the finest models, and 
the most exquisite monuments of anti- 
quity. ‘Lhe general current of this 
portion of the evidence makes no 
doubt of referring the date of these 
works to the original building of the 
Parthenon, and to the designs of Phi- 
dias, the dawn of every thing which 
adorned and ennobled Greece. With 
this estimation of the excellence of 
these works, it is natural to conclude 
that they are recommended by the 
same authorities as highly fit, and ad- 
mirably adapted to form a schoo! for 
study, to improve our national taste 
for the fine arts, and to diffuse a more 
perfect knowledge of them throughout 
this kingdom. 

Mauch indeed may be reasonably 
hoped and expected, from the general 
observation, and admiration of such 
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distinguished examples. The end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries, enlightened by the 
discovery of several of the noblest re- 
mains of antiquity, produced in Italy 
an abundant harvest of the most em1- 
nent men, who made gigantic advan- 
ces in the path of art, as painters, 
sculptors, and architects. Caught by 
the novelty, attracted by the beauty, 
and enamoured of the perfection of 
those newly-disclosed treasures, they 
imbibed the genuine spirit of ancient 
excellence, and transfused it into 
their own compositions. 

It is surprising to observe in the 
best of these marbles in how great a 
degree the close imitation of nature 
is combined with grandeur of style, 
while the exact details of the former 
in no degree detract from the effect 
and predominance of the latter. 

The two finest single figures of this 
collection «iller materially this 
respect from the Apollo Belvidere, 
which may be selected as the highest 
and most sublime representation of 
ideal form and beauty, which sculp- 
ture has ever embodied, and turned 
into shape. 

The evidence upon this part of the 
inquiry will be read with satisfaction 
and interest, both where it is imme- 
diately connected with these marbles, 
and where it branches out into ex- 
traneous observations, but all of them 
relating to the study of the antique. 
A reference is made by one of the 
Witnesses to a sculptor, eminent 
throughout Europe for his works, who 
lately left this metropolis highly gra- 
tified by the view of these treasures 
of that branch of art which he has 
cultivated with so much success. His 
own letter to the Earl of Elgin upon 
this subject is inserted in the Appen- 
dix. 

In the judgment of Mr Payne 
Knight, whose valuation will be re- 
ferred to in a subsequent page, the 
first class is not assigned to the two 
principal statues of this collection ; 
but 
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but he rates the Metopes in the first 
class of works in high relief, and 
knows of nothing so fine in that kind, 
He piaces also the frize in the first 
class oi low relici ; and considering a 
general museum of art to be desirable, 
he looks upen such an addition to our 
national collection as likely to contri- 
bute to the improvement of the arts, 
and to become a very valuable acqui- 
sition: for the importation ef which 
Lord Elyin is entitled to the gratitude 
of his country. 
(Lo be continued.) 


Highland Roads and Brtdees. 


The Second Report of the Commissioners, 
appoiated for the purposes of an act, pass- 
ed in the 54th year of his present Majesty, 
(cap. 164,) intituled, ** An act for main- 
taining and keeping in repair certain roads 
and bridges in Scotland, for the purposes 
of military communication, and for mak- 
ing more effectual provision for maintain- 
ing and repairing roads made, and brid- 
ges built, in Scotland, under the authori- 
ty of the parliamentary commissioners 
for Highland roads and bridges.” 


N the seventh report of the com- 

missioners for Highland roads and 
bridges, they stated that effectual pro- 
vision had been made by parliament 
for the preservation and the repair of 
the roads which have been so exten- 
sively begun, and completed, by means 
of the Highland road and bridge act ; 
and they detailed the substance of the 
act of parliament for the repairs of 
the roads, which had been passed for 


that purpose, whereby they were ap- | 


pointed to carry the said act into ex- 
ecution. 

The commissioners have now to re- 
port the proceedings which have ta- 
ken place under the said act of parlia- 
ment, in the course of the year 1815. 


Parliamentary roads. 


The repair of all the parliamentary 
roads and bridges made under the 
Highland read and bridge act were 
completed early in the season; and 


agreements have since been made 
with experienced persons, at moderate 
prices, for keeping each road respec- 
lively, and the bridges, in repair tor 
one year. ‘The contractor jn those 
agreements of course does not under. 
take to uphold the bridges against ac. 
cidents, nor is he answerable fo; 
breaches in the parapets, bicastworks, 
or retaining walls, should such byca. 
ches in any one place exceed twenty 
cubic yards, 

The bridges have stood well, nut. 
withstanding the unusually  sevcie 
floods which have happened 5 and the 
only casualties consist in the fall of a 
bridge of 17 feet span near Ardintiv- 
ny, ou the Strachur-road, in Argyle. 
shire; and an old bridge on the 
Loch-na-Gaul road; neither of which 
were built by the commissioners, 

Both bridges will be rebuilt of in- 
creased dimensions as soon as tlie sca- 
son permits. 


Aiihtary roads. 


1.—It was stated in the last re- 
port, that the county of Inverness 
had, at their meeting of the 4th of 
October 1814, avreed to make ap- 
plication to the commissioners, ™ 
terms of the 6th section of the repait 
act, for the repairs of the whole mii- 
tary roads in that county, viz. 

Ist, The line from Inverness south- 
ward, to the confines of Perthshire. 

2d, ‘The line from Fort George by 
Inverness, Fort Augustus, and Fot 
William, to the ferry at Ballachulish, 
including the small branch striking oll 
from the road near Fort George, to- 
wards Dulsie bridge. 

3d, The line from Dalwhinnie by 
Corryarraick to Fort Augustus. 

The commissioners proceeded to 
direct an estimate to be made by their 
inspector of the expense of repairing 
of the whole of those. But as the 
road from Fort Augustus to Fort Wil- 
liam had suffered very much during 
the winter, and the communication 
had been in many places anne 
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‘the execution of the repairs. 
& considerable degree of exertion was 
§ made by John Davidson, the repair 
F contractor, who undertook the con- 
® tracts for the roads from Fort Augus- 
® tus to Ballachulish, from Fort Augus- 
® tus by Corryarraick to Dalwhinnie, and 
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the inspector was directed in the mean 
time to employ an overseer, with some 
cood workmen, to restore the com- 
munication, which was speedily done. 

The estimates were soon prepared, 
and contracts were entered into for 
A very 


from the termination of the Moy road 


ie through Badenoch, to the boundary 


of the county of Perth. 
» first of these roads were completed 
| by the month ef November; and no- 
| thing but the very early snow which 
| fell in the month prevented the third 
branch of Pitmain and Dalwhinnie. ' 
| from being alsocompleted, and taken off 


The two 


the hands of the contractor before the 


expiration of the working season. 


The repair of these roads has been 
reported by Mr Mitchell the road in- 


spector, and also from other trustwor- 


_ thy evidence, to have been executed 


in a most satisfactory manner; and 
there is reason to believe, that these 
roads have been put into a better state 
of repair than they have been in for 


| many year’s past, 


The repair of the other two bran- 


; ches of the military road from Inver- 


ness to Fort Augustus by the south 


side of Lochness, and from Inverness 


towards Fort George, including a 
small branch from the northern ter- 
mination of the Moy road .o the town 
of Inverness, was well advanced be- 
fore the workmen were stopped by the 
severity of the season; and had not 
the winter commenced with unusual 
severity, the whole would have been 
finished during the year 1815. The 
total extent of these military roads in 
the county of Inverness is about 175 
miles ; and the repairs will cost at 
the rate of about £.7 per mile ; but 
in future the annual repairs of these 
roads will be much less expensive ; 
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and not only will the expense be di- 
minished, but the roads themselves be 
gr adually much improved. 

2.—-Since the report of last year, 
an application has been made by the 
county of Argyle for placing the mi- 
litary roads of that county also under 
the superintendence of the commis- 
sioners. This did not take place till the 
20th July last, nor until after much 
communication had passed between the 
commissioners and the county: the 
eflect of which was, to postpone the 
repairs upon these reads till a late pe- 
riod of the season. ‘These roads may be 
divided into three branches; namely, 
the branch from Ballachulish through 
Glencoe by King’s houseto Tyndrum ; 
2d, from Tyndrum by Dalmally to 
Inverary ; ; 3d, from Inverary through 
Glencroe to the confines of the coun- 
tyof Dumbarton. No time was lost ; 
and Mr Mitchell, notwithstanding the 
multiplicity. of his other duties, was 
prepared instantly to meet committees 
of the gentlemen interested in these 
respective lines, and along with them to 
examine the repairs wanted. Work- 
men, under overseers, were immediate- 
ly employed to complete the repairs 
which the inspector had pointed out. 
These were all completed during the 
year 1815. But, from the rainy sea- 
son, and the cixcumstances of the road 
repairs being begunso late in the year, 
the work was considerably impeded, 
and the expence increased. At the 
same time the whole, including about 
77 miles, have been repaired at the 
rate of £5 12s. per mile 3 and the 
rate would not haveexceeded £4, » 10s. 
per mile had the overseers been all 
equal in activity to those whom Mr 
Mitchell the inspector himself select- 
ed. 

In order to keep the communica- 
tions by these roads open during the 
winter, Mr Mitchell instructed a re- 
sident overseer to be upon the alert, 
and employ hands for removing ob. 
structions wherever they should oc- 
cur. 
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An application has reached the 
commissioners from the heritors of 
the county of Moray or Elgin, witha 
view to place the military roads of 
that county also under the operation 
of the repair act. ‘The application is 
at present under consideration. 

No other county has hitherto ap- 
plied for the purpose of having the 
military roads within their limits 
placed under the superintendence of 
the commissioners. 


County assessments. 


‘The commissioners having been in- 
formed that inconvenience and ex- 
pense were apprehended by certain 
Highland counties, if compelled to 


levy their assessments for the repair 


of roads and bridges according to the 
property tax assessment, conformably 
to which, by the repair act, such as- 
sessments were to be levied, they di- 
rected a bill to be prepared whereby 
such Highland counties should be al- 
lowed tolevy their several assessments 
in whatsoever manner should be deter- 
mined by them at the subsequent 
Michaelmas head court, or any spe- 
cial adjournment thereof; and at 
that time, in case no assessment should 
before have been made for the pur- 
poses of the road repair act, to assess 
themselves for payment of three 
fourth parts of the expence of repair- 
ing roads and bridges in the year 
1814, with six months interest there- 
upon. An act of parliament was ac- 
cordingly passed for this purpose, 
which received the royal assent on 
the 28th of June last. The act further 
provided for the assessing of all 
burzhs, along with the counties in 
which they were situated, for the pur. 
pose of the repair act: and it also 
provided for the case of the payment 
of county surveyors, who, as the re- 
pair act stood, might otherwise, in 
certain cases, have been paid exclu- 
sively by the public, contrary to the 
apparent intention of the act. The 
counties, it 1s believed, have agreed to 


_ lay assessing themselves for the sum 


assess themselves according to their 
valued rent, 

By direction of the commissioners 
the accounts of the sums due from the 
several counties in Scotland, as their 
proportion of the expence of the re- 
pairs of roads and bridges in the year 
1814, were, in terms of the act, trans- 
mitted to the respective conveners of 
counties in spring 18143 but as the 
commissioners at that time had in con- 
templation the act which afterwards 
passed, intimation was given to the 
counties, at the time the accounts 
were transmitted, that they might de- 


due by them until the subsequent Mi- 
chaelmas meeting. In consequence 
of this circumstance, the commission- 
ers have not received any part of the 
proportions of the expence payable by 
the counties for the year 1814, with 
the exception of the county of Inver- 
ness, to which that enactment did 
not apply ; and it will be seen by the 
annexed accounts what sum has been 
received to account from that county. 

By direction of the commissioners, 
their agent at Edinburgh applied to 
the Barons of E:xchequer for the an- 
nual issue of £.2500, for the year 
1815, and it was accordingly paid in 
the month of December last. 

Annexed to this report is an ac- 
count, No. 1, of the money received 
and actually paid in part and in full 
for the several repairs, and of other 
expences for the purposes of the act, 
in the year 1815: and another ac- 
count, No. 2, of the sums which have 
thereupon become due from the several 
counties where these roads and bridges 
are situated. 

The accounts of the commissioners 
kept by Mr Hope, their agent and 
cashier at Edinburgh, have been ¢x- 
amined and passed by the Barons ol 
Exchequer, in terms of the act, for 
the year 18143 and the accounts for 
the year 1815 have since been lodged 
with the proper officer of the Exche- 
quer, for the purpose of examination. 
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Upon the whole, the commissioners 
ean now express their belief, that the 
annual expence of repairs upon the 
parliamentary and military roads wall 
not exceed the rates calculated upon 
per mile, in the statement which was 
laid before parliament in March 1814, 
being £.3 per mile for the parliamen- 
tary roads, and £.4 per mile for the 
military roads ; and the expence of the 
former will probably fall short of that 
allowance. By order of the commis- 
sioners, 

Jn. Rickmen, See. 
Merch 19. 1816. 
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Proposals for adding to the Assembly 
Rooms, George-Street, a Hall for 
Musical Performances — submitted 
to the Consideration of the Direc- 
tors, by Sir G. MACKENZIE, Bart. 


HIS concern being entirely free of 
debt, and being likely to become 
more prosperous than ever, it becomes 
the duty of the proprietors to consider 
what improvement the rooms are ca- 
pable of, in order to render them in 
every respect worthy of public patron- 
age. ‘There appears to be room for 
several minor improvements, which 
would, if accomplished, add consider- 
ably to the receipts of the treasury, 
and which will be proposed as subser- 
vient to the accomplishment of one 
great improvement, which will render 
the rooms a more perfect suite than 
any in the kingdom, and supply a 
want which has long been felt, but 
never so much as at the present time. 
The Musical Festival, in the year 
1815, has had the effect of rousing 
the attention of all classes to the en- 
joyment of music in its highest depart- 
ments. ‘The extraordinary success of 
the festival, while little was expected 
from it, and the effects it has produ- 
ced, leave no doubt of every repeti- 
tion of such an entertainment being 
successful. But the intended improve- 
May 1816, 
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ments of the Parliament House, for- - 
bid us to expect that that magnificent 
hall can ever be granted again for a 
similar purpose. It 1s, therefore, a 
matter of great importance that there 
should be in the capital, a hall built 
expressly for musical purposes, and on 
a scale to admit of the performance of 
oratorios in the same style in which 
they were witnessed i the Parliament 
House. It is practicable to add to 
the Assembly-Rooms such a Hall ;— 
and a reasonable return for their out- 
lays may be expected, while the pro- 
prietors gratify the public with an ele- 
gant entertainment, and at the same 
time contribute to support the chari- 
table institutions of the city. There 
is a large space behind the rooms un- 
occupied, and sufficient to admit of a 
hall superior to the Parliament House 
for the purposes of music, and alsoin 
regard to accommodation ; and this is 
without rendering the present rooms 
less convenient for the uses to which 
they are at present appropriated.— 
The proposed hall may also be so con- 
trived, as, with little occasional trou- 
ble, to suit musical performances of 
every description. It must be here 
mentioned, that, before making this 
proposal, an enrinent architect has 
been consulted in regard to the prac- 
ticahility of the plan which had oc- 
cured, and a sketch of it lies at the 
treasurer’s shop. ‘There can be little 
doubt of such a proposal meeting with 
the approbation of the directors and 
proprietors at large, provided . the 
means of its accomplishment can be 
shewn to be in their power. ‘lhese, 
it is thought, present few obstacles. 
There are, no doubt, great, perhaps 
insuperable, difficulties, at present in 
the way of borrowing money; and 
there is certainly ‘no prospect of the 
directors being able to procure funds 
at all adequate to the undertaking, 
immediately. But the chief object of 
the present communication is to ex- 
press a hope that the directors will, if 
they do not approve of ‘the plan ~ 
su 
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submitted to them, consider of some 
cther which may be more worthy of 
the approbation of the proprietors and 
the padlic. Should the one now sub- 
mi.ted meet with apprebation, then it 
is proposed, that tue wishes of the di- 
rectors to buid such a hall, as soon 
as funds can be procured, should be 
made puvlic without delay; and if, 
as is believed, the public desire is in 
favour of the scheme, various ways of 
procuring money, not at present con- 
templated, may be brought inte no- 
tice. 

Before proceeding briefly to sug- 

st some means of increasing the 
funds of the rooms, it may be stated, 
that the chief cause of musical per- 
formances having hitherto been un- 
successful in Edinburgh, has been the 
disunion and petty animo-ities among 
the performers, which extend their 
influence to their patrons. ‘To such 
an extent have these animosities pro- 
ceeded, that a tolerable band cannot 
now be made up, and consequently 
the concerts are i] attended. 
directors should be disposed to follow 
up the suggestion now made, there can 
be little doubt of these evils ceasing; 
since the advantage of concentrating 
musical talent into one great focus, 
will naturally arise out of the mea- 
sure proposed. It has often been ob- 
served, that the speculations of indt- 
vidual professors in concerts, seldom 
or never succeed; and they do not 
ofien find their benefits very profita- 
ble. It appears, therefore, to be of 
much importance to the professional 
people in Edinburgh, that annual 
concerts should be established, which 
would afford regular and liberal re- 
muneration for their exertions, and 
‘abolish the foolish party work, which, 
‘by separating their talents, inevitably 
prevents the full benefit being derived 
from them. 

Under? the management of gentle. 
men who have no views of profit, 
there can be little doubt of a portion 
ef the most eminent musical talent in 


If the 


the kingdom being annually exhibiteg 
in our city; ava of every resident 
professor earning more, according to 


his abilities, than he could possibly do 


in any other circumstances. Li, then, 
the belief be well founded, that a taste 
for music is diffusing itself more and 
more every day, and that concerts, on 
a proper and regular footing, will meet 
with ample encouragement, an excuse 
is found for bringing forward, thus 
early, a plan for the first thing requir- 
ed—a plan which requires much de- 
liberation to mature, and much exer. 
tion to execute. 

In regard to the funds, it may be 
stated, in the first place, that as soon 
as the intention of building such a hall 
is announced, the ladies will undoubt- 
edly exert themselves to render the 
assemblies fashionable ; and the re- 
venue from that source may be cx: 
pected to increase yreatly, 

Another direct source of revenue 
may be found, in converting the space 
below the great reom into shops and 
cellars. from which, it is probable, a 
certain rent of £.200 a-year may be 
derived. Abundance of space for 
lumber will be obtained under the 
proposed new hall, so that there cau 


be no objection to this part of the 


plan. It is also proposed to have 2 
space under the hall appropriated for 
the Sunday Schools, at present taught 
in the kitchen; and it will probably 
be more convenient to have the police 
office entering from Rose -Strect.— 
Shops may also be made towards that 
street. Converting the space under 
the great room into shops, will con- 
tribute to remove the dul! monotony 
of the front of the building, which, 
when the object now under considera- 
tion is accomplished, may be further 
improved by the construction of a pl- 
azza, with a colonnade, or portico, 
above, 

The original subscription for build- 
ing the rooms was 30 guineas, and 


there was afterwards a call for 29 


addition of £.15 on each share, by 
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way of loan. This sum was advanced 
by the holders of about 130 of the 
shares, and the other 70 shares re- 
main on their original footing. Of 
the loan, £5 of each share has been 
paid up with interest ; and the privi- 
lege of free admission remains to 
those who advanced the money, till 
the whole be paid up. Now, it seems 
probable, that the proprietors who 
possess the right of free admission, 
will be.willing to give up the remain- 
ing £.10 on that right being con- 


tinued: and if it be proposed, that 


the addition of £.10 per share, from 


| those who have not the privilege of 


) admission, should entitle them to be 


' on the same footing with the other 
| proprietors, there can be little doubt 
| of a large proportion, if not the whole 
F number, coming forward; and thus a 

considerable sum of money might be 
raised. But, independent of these 
| means of raising money, the profit of 


the first musical festival in the new 
room will, after bestowing a handsome 
sum in charity, defray a large propor- 
tion of the expence. In short, no ob- 


mm stacle ought to deter the directors 


= from an attempt to accomplish so de- 
B® sirable an object as the one now 
brought under their consideration. 


It is hoped that the directors will 


m take an early opportunity of consider- 


ing this scheme ; and if they shall see 


© proper, that they will name a commit- 
® tee to procure plans and estimates, 
| however distant the prospect of pro- 
= curisg funds may be. The proprietor 
oe who suggests this plan having had it 
Hin view ever since he examined the 
| Assembly - Room, previously to the 
® Musical Festival; and having paid 
particular attention to it, as well as to 
® other plans, is ready to give every as- 
°istance in his power. The directors 
me are respectfully invited to look at the 
Mee sketch, which has been left at Mr 
By SANDERSON’s shop, together with the 
explanation. 


Statement, exhibiting more particular- 
ly the prospects on which Money 
might be borrowed. 


In hand, February 1816, £.800"0"0 
Profits of the Rooms for 
four years, - - - - 
Four Assemblies, one to 
be given annually ex- 
pressly for the benefit 
of the fund for build- 
ing the new concert 
room, ticket 7/6, - - 
Additional subscriptions 
to procure the privilege 
of free admission to 
those proprietors who 
did not contribute to 
the loan, - - 
Rent of shops and cellars 
proposed to be made 
below the great room, 
for four years, - - - 
Profit of. the first Festi- 
val, (supposing the hall 
to be built for it) after 
deducting a sum for 
charitable purposes, 


7001000 


4000.0 


8001000 


- 1000;,0"0 


£.4500 000 


March 18 16. 


Explanation of the Proposed Altera- 
tions of the Assembly Rooms. 


As the tea and card-rooms are 
very seldom used in the day time, any _ 
encroachment on the windows be- 
comes of little consequence. But it 
will be observed, that it is proposed 
to light the tea room by forming the 
roof into a dome, and placing a lan- 
tern light in the centre. ‘To improve 
these Rooms, it is proposed to open 
up the ends of the tea-room where the 
fire-places are, and to make the com- 
munications with the card-rooms thro? 
two large folding doors; so that, on 
Assembly nights, the whole suite may 
be seen, At present the eompany is 

seldom 
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seldom aware of the existence of these 
small reoms. Instead of the fire- 
places, (which consume much fuel to 
little purpose, and often prove annoy- 
ing to those who may be near them, 
while no heat is communicated to the 
rest of the room) it is proposed to 
warm the room by means of a stream 
of heated air, which can be diffused 
in all directions, and be diminished or 
stopped at pleasure. 

As the ground behind slopes very 
much, it would require a great deal 
of building to bring the floor of the 


~ new room to be on a level with that 


of the tea-room. This disadvantage, 
however, will rather add to the effect 
of the improvements. It is proposed 
to use tlie space included in the bow, 
fer a double flight of steps, to descend 
six feet. Two columns and a railing 
between will separate the two flights; 
and as the door of the new room will 
be ten feet wide, and proportionally 
high, it is thought that the approach 
through the tea-room will be very 
handsome. It might be an improve- 
ment to have the music gallery above 
the entrance to the new room. 

The orchestra being at one end of 
the concert-room, the space below it 
will be devoted to the use of the per- 
formers, and also the room now used 
us a police office. Under the new 
room will be ample space for a police 
office, entering from Rose Street ; for 
cellars ; for lumber ; and for the Sun- 
day Schools. 

It may perhaps be premature to 
speak of the design for the interior of 
the hall; but it may be proper to de- 
scribe the general features which have 
occurred, as likely to combine gran- 


deur of effect on the eye, with the 


most perfect conveyance of sound.— 
It may be here remarked, that many 
rooms have been constructed express- 
ly for music, on what appears to be a 
wrong principle. In most, if not all 
of them, some means will be observed 
calculated to bring the sound to a fo- 
cus; and these have also an effect of 


producing an echo, which frequent! y 
proves very disagreeable. Those wh» 
sing in such rooms, always approve oj 


the echo; because while they are not 


sensible of its effects on those who 
listen, they perceive a sort of pro'on. 
gation, and an increased power of 
their voices, which, in so far as efleey 
is concerned, is a deception. No vic 
could have supposed that a weak voice 
would have been distinctly heard jp 
Westminster Abbey 3 yet it will ke 
recollected that Dr Burney, in hi: 
account of the commemoration of 
Handel, particularly remarks tha 
the voice of Miss Abrams was dis. 
tinctly heard by every part of the au- 
dience. The equal diffusion, and no: 
the concentration of sound, is the 
principle on which a room for musical 
purposes should be constructed; and 
where, from circumstances, it may be 


necessary to form the roof in a paiti-. 


cular manner, (as in the present case) 
there should be some means attempted 
to correct any bad eflect which may 
be apprehended, by the configuration 
of other parts of the room. 

It will scarcely be disputed that a 
music-room, calculated for a large 
audience, should be very wide in pre- 
portion to its length, and that the 
walls should be as little breken a 
possible either with windows or ovna- 
ments. The dimensions of the pro- 
posed hall are 90 by 60 feet. The 
orchestra at one end will occupy 24 
feet, so that the space for the audience 
will be 66 by 60. | Through this 
space the softest sounds will difluse 
themselves with perfect distinctness, 
while a chorus will burst with its ful. 
lest effect on every part of the au: 
dience. The space in the Parliamen' 
House for the audience was 100 by 
42 feet; 240 square feet more thu 
that contained in the present plan— 
The Parliament House having 4 
commodated above 2000 persons, th 
plan should contain about 1900. But 
as the former was much crowded, a0! 


the new room will not admit 
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large a gallery, the number it will 
easily contain may be stated at 1500. 

Krom the closeness of the buildings 
in Rose Street, it becomes necessary 
to admit the principal light from the 
roof; and thus necessity “obliges us to 
bane: no windows in the side walls, an 
advantage of the greatest consequence. 
It is proposed to form a flat dome, 
60 feet in diameter, with a lantern of 
20 feet diameter in the centre. At 
each end there.remain 15 feet beyond 
the dome, which it is proposed to arch 
over with a small segment ; and under 
this, in the end wail, to Lem a fan 
light extending 20 ‘feet behind the 
orchestra, another at the opposite end 
behind the gallery, and one on the 
south side, By these means the hall 
will be fully ‘lighted, without any 
break in the walle except the cor- 
nice, and perhaps a few pilasters, if 
it shall be thought that the walls can- 
not be sufliciently ornamented by the 
painter. 

The expence of such an addition 
to the Assembly Rooms will no doubt 
be great; but nothing should be at- 
tempted, sale with the view of con- 
structing a room worthy of the capi- 
tal of Scotland. Including the ex- 
pence of an organ similar to the one 
which was heard during the Musical 
Festival, it is believed that the whole 
of these improvements could be exe- 
cuted for less than six thousand 
pounds. 


ScortisH Review. 


The Antiquary: by the Author 
Waverley and Guy Mannering. 
3 vols. l 4. 


ig would be a task entiely su- 

perfluous, to attempt to give our 
reader an idea of the entertainment 
which he is to meet with in these vo- 
lumes. There can scarcely perhaps 
now be one, whom an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its predecessors will 
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not have amply enlightened upon this 
subject. Neither, “perh: aps, would it 
be of much use to endeavour to esta- 
blish a comparative estimate between 
it and them; for on this subject, so 
far as we have notieed, every one 
seems vesolutely bent upon forming 
his own opinion. Our wish there- 
fore is now, as formerly, to incor porate 
here some leading features from  tiis 
concluding number of a series whicli 
have thrown perhaps more light upon 
Scottish manners, than all other works 
upon that subject united. | 

The Antiquar y, Oldbuck, is more 
of am unique personage 5 sud gener?s ; 
who might have belonged to any 
country, ‘and whose feelings the bulk 
of readers do not clearly comprehend. 
For their amusement, therefore, there 
is somewhat too much of him. ‘The 
truly initiated, however, will recognise 
the trath of the picture. The follow- 
ing well represents one who places the 
glory of his life in collecting unique 
copies, first editions, illegible mand- 
scripts, and black letter. 


‘Davy Wilson, commonly called 
Snufly Davy, from his inveterate ad- 
diction to black rappee, was the very 
prince of scouts for searchi ting blind 
alleys, cellars, and stalls, for rare vo- 
lumes. He had the scent of a slow- 
hound, sir, and the snap of ‘a bull-dog. 
He would detect you an old black- 
letter bailad among the leaves of a 
law-paper, and find an ed/‘%o princeps 
under the mask of a school Corderius, 
Snufly Davy bought the “Game of 
Chess, 1474,” the first hook ever 
printed in England, from a stall in 
Holland, for about two groschen, or 
twopence of our money. He sold it 
to Osborne for twenty pounds, and as 
many books as came ‘o twenty pounds 
more. Osborne resold this imimita- 
ble windfall to Dr Askew for sixty 
guineas. At Dr Askew’s sale, con- 
tinued the old gentleman, kindling 2s 
he spoke, “ this inestimable treasure 
blazed forth 1 in its full value, and was 

purchased 
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purchased by royalty itself, for one 
hundred and seventy pounds! Could a 
copy now occur, Lord only knows,” 
he ejaculated, with a deep sigh and 
Iifted-up hands, ** Lord only knows 


what would be its ransom; and yet it 


Was originally secured, by skill and re- 
search, for the equivalent of twopence> 
sterling. Happy, thrice happy, Snuffy 
Davy! and blessed were the times when 
thy industry could be so rewarded !” 
“ Even IL, sir,” he went on, ‘ tho’ 
far inferior in industry, and discern- 
ment, and presence of mind, to that 
creat man, can shew you a few, a 
very few things, which | have collect- 
ed, not by force of money, as any 
wealthy man might—although, as my 
friend Lucian says, he might chance 
to throw away his coin only to illus- 
irate his ignorance—but gained ina 
manner that shews | know something 
of the matter. See this bundle of 
ballads, not one of them later than 
1700, and some of them an hundred 
years older. L wheedled an old wo- 
man out of these, who loved them 
better than her psalm-book. ‘Tobacco, 
sir, snuff, and the complete Syren, 
were the equivalent! For that muti- 
lated copy of the Complaynt of Scot- 
land, [ sat out the drinking of two 
dozeu bottles of strong ale with the late 
learned proprictor, who, in gratitude, 
bequeathed it to me by bis last will. 
These little Elzevirs are the memo- 
randa and trophies of many a walk 
by night and morning through the 
Cowgate, the Canongate, the Bow, 
Saint Mary’s Wynd—wherever, in 
fine, there were to be found brokers 
trokers, those miscellaneous deal- 
ers in things rare and curious. How 
often have L stood haggling upon a 
halfpenny, lest,, by a too ready acqui 
escence in the dealer’s first price, he 
should be led to suspect the value I 
set upon the article!—how have I 
trembled, lest some passing stranger 
should chop in between me and the 
prize, and regarded each poor student 
of divinity that stopped to turn over 
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the books at the stall, as a rival amo. 
teur, or prowling bookseller in dis. 
guise :—-And then, Mr Lovel, the sly 
satisfaction with which one peys the 
consideration and pockets the article, 
affecting a cold indiflerence while the 
hand is trembling with pleasure! 
Then to dazzle the eyes of ou 
wealthier and emutous rivals by shew. 
ing them such a treasure as this— 
(displaying a little black smoked book 
about the size of a primmer) to enjoy 
their surprise and envy, shrouding 
meanwhile under a veil of mysterious 
consciousness our own superior know- 
ledge and dexterity—these, my young 
friend, these are the white moments 
of life, that repay the toil, and pains, 
and sedulous attention, which our pro- 
fession, above all others, so peculiarly 


demands !” 


However, the chief interest, 2s in 
Guy Mannering, lies in the humbler 
characters, drawn from the lowest 
ranks of life. In an age which bor- 
ders so closely on the present, it was 
difficult to find those rude and pictu- 
resque features, which formerly ren- 
dered the manners of every class al- 
most poetical, The remains of these, 
of wild enterprize, of strong and un- 
tamed passions, and of a varied mode 
of existence, are found almost only in 
two classes, the beggar, and the fisher, 
which our author, with that tact which 
could not desert him on such a sub- 
ject, makes his prominent personages. 
Edie Ochiltree, the blue- gown, re- 
presents that numerous body, so fami- 
liar to our infancy, but of whom the 
efforts of our philanthropic country- 
men promise soon to make these vo- 
lumes the only memorial. He runs 
through the whole narrative, and 16 
always hailed with satisfaction ; but 
the general result is well condensed 1n 
the following passage. A young lady, 
whose life he had contributed to save, 
makes him ample offers of bounty, 
which would have rendered his actual 
calling superfluous. 

¢ After 
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¢ After Miss Wardour had offered, 
in the terms she thought would be 
most acceptable, those thanks which 
the beggar declined as far beyond his 
merit, she began to express herseif in 
a manner which she supposed would 
speak more feelingly to his appreben- 
sion.—** She did not know,” she said, 
‘* what her fatber intended particu- 
larly to do for their preserver, but 


certainly it would be something that 


would make him easy for life; if he 


chose to reside at the castle, she 
would give orders " 

The old man smiled, and shook his 
head.—** | wad be baith a grievance 
and a disgrace to your fine servants, 
my leddy; and I have never been a 
disgrace to ony body yet that 1 ken 

“Sir Arthur would give strict or- 
ders 

“ Ye’re very kind—I doubt na, 
I doubt na; but there are some things 
a master can command, and some be 
canna—I dare say he wad gar them 
keep hands aff me —(and tioth, I 
think they wad hardly venture on that 
ony gate)—and he wad gar them gie 
me my soup parridge and bit meat—- 
But trow ye that Sir Arthur’s com- 
mand could forbid the gibe o’ the 
tongue, or the blink o’ the e’e, or gar 
them gie me my food wi’ the look o’ 
Kindness that gars it digest sae weel, 
or that he could mak’ them forbear a’ 
the slights and taunts that hurt ane’s 
spirit mair nor downright misca’ing ? 
Besides, Iam the idlest auld carle 
that ever lived; I downa be bound 
down to hours o” eating and sleeping; 
and, to speak the honest truth, 1 wad 
be a very bad example in ony weel- 
regulated family.” 

“ Well then, Edie, what do you 
think of a neat cottage and a garden, 
anda daily dole, and nothing to do 
but to dig a little in your garden 
when you pleased yourself ?” 

\“ And how often wad that be, trow 


yu \my leddy.? maybe no ance atween 


Candlemass and Yulemand if a’ thing 


were done to my hand, as if I was 
Sir Arthur bimsel, L could never bide 
the staying still m ae place, and just 
secing the same joists and couples 
aboon my head night after night.— 
And then L have a queer humour 0’ 
my ain, that sets a strolling beggar 
weel eneugh, whase word naebody 
minds—but ye ken Sir Arthur has 
odd sort 0”? ways—and lL wad be jest- 
ing or scorning at them—and ye wad 
be angry, and then J wad be just fit 
to hang mysel.” 

* Oh, you are a licensed man— 
we shall give you all reasonable 
scope: so you had better be ruled, 
and remember your age.” 

* But 1am no that sair failed yet— 
Odd, ance I gat a wee soupled yes- 
treen, 1 was as yauld as an cel— And 
then, what wad a’ the country a! cut 
do for want o’ auld Edie Ocii.vee, 
that brings news and country cracks 
frae ae farm-steading to anither, and 
gingerbread to the lassies, and helps 
the lads to mend their fiddies, and 
the gudewives to clout their pans, and 
plaits rash swords and prenadier caps 
for the weans, and busks the laird’s 
flees, and has skid o° cow-ills and 
horse-ills, and kins mair auld sangs 
and tales than a’ the barony besides, 
and gars ilka body laugh wherever be 
comes ?—troth, my leddy, canna 
lay down my vocation, 1t would be a 
public loss.”’ 

“ Well, Edie, if your idea of your 
importance is so strong as not to be 
shaken by the prospect of indepen- 
dence — ” 

“© Na, na, Niiss—it’s because I am 
mair independant as I am—IJ beg nae 
mair at ony single house than a meal 
0’ meat, or maybe but a mouthfou o’t 
— if its refused at ae place, I get it 
at aniiher—sae I canna be said to de- 
pend on onybedy in particular, but 
just on the country at large.” 

* Well, then, ‘only promise me 
that you wil! let me know should you 
ever wish to settle as you turn old, 
and more incapable of making your 
usual 
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usual rounds; and, in the mean time, 
take this.”? 

“ Na, na, my leddy ; I downa take 
mickle siller at anes, it’s against our 
rule—and—although it’s maybe no 
civil to be repeating the like o? that— 
they say that siller’s like to be scarce 
wt’ Sm Arthur himsel, and that he’s 
run himsel out 0’ thought wi’ his 
houkings and minings for lead and 
copper yonder.” 

isabella had some anxious antici- 
pations to the same eflect, but was 
shocked to hear that her father’s em- 
barrassments were such public talk ; 
as if scandal ever failed to stoop upon 
so acceptable a quarry, as the failings 
of the good man, the decline of the 
powerful, or the decay of the prosper- 
ous. —Miss Wardour sighed deeply — 
“« Well, Edie, we have enough to pay 


our debts, let folks say what they wall, 


and requiting you is one of the fore- 
most—let me press this sum upon 
you.” 

Phat might be robbed and mur- 
dered some night between town and 
town? or, what’s as bad, that J might 
live in Constant apprehension ot 
i am no—(lowering his voice to a 
whisper, and looking keenly arov“id 
him)—TIL am no that clean unprovided 
for neither; and though I should die 
at the back of a dyke, they'll find as 
mickle quilted in this auld blue gown 
as will bury me like a Christian, and 
gie the lads and lasses a blythe lyke- 
wake too, sae there’s the Gaberlun- 
zie’s burial provided for, and I need 
nae mair.— Were the like.o’ me ever 
to change a note, wha the de’il d’ye 
think wad ever be sic fules as to gie 
me charity after that ?—it wad flee 
through the country like wild-fire, 
that auld Edie suld hae done siccan 
a like thing, and then, l’se warrant, 
{ might grane my heart out or ony 


body wad gie me either a bane or a 
bodle.” 


Deeper and more powerful efforts, 
however, are produced by the semi- 


marine members of the piece, chiefly, 


perbaps, on account of the situations 
into which they are thrown. We shall 
begin witb the plain picture of a com. 
mon fish-wife, a prototype of whom 
can scarcely have escaped any of our 
readers. 


‘ Upon the links or downs close to 
them, were seen four or five huts i- 
habited by fishers, whose boats, drawn 
high upon the beach, lent the odori- 
ferous vapours of pitch melting unde: 
a burning sun, to contend with those 
of the offals of fish and other nvisan- 
ces usually collected round Scottish 
cottages. Undisturbed by these com- 
plicated steams of abomination, a mid- 
dle-aged woman, with a face which had 
defied a thousand storms, sat mending 
a net at the door of one of the cotta- 
ges. A handkerchief close bound 
about her head, and a coat, which 
had formerly been that of a man, gave 
her a masculine air, which was in- 
creased by her strength, uncomnwa 
stature, and harsh voice. “ What 
are ye for the day, your honour ’” she 
said, or rather screamed, to Oldbuck ; 
“caller haddocks and whitings—a 
bannock-fluke and a cock-padle.” 

*¢ How much for the bannock-fluke 
and cock-padie demanded the An- 
tiquary. 

“ Four white shillings and sax- 
pence,” answered the Naiad. 

“ Four devils and six of thew 
imps,” retorted the Antiquary; 
you think I am mad, Maggie ?” 

“ And div ye think,” rejoined the 
virago, setting her arms a-kimbo, 
*‘ that my man and my sons are (0 
gae to the sea in weather like ye 
treen and the day—sic a sea as its 
yet outhye—and get naething {t 
their fish, and be misca’d into the 
bargain, Monkbarns? It’s no fish 
ye’re buying—it’s mens lives.” 

“ Well, Maggie, I'll bid you far 
—1'il bid you a shilling for the fluke 
and the cock-padle, or sixpence se) 
rately—and if all your fish 1s 2s well 
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paid, I think your man, as you call 
him, and your sons, will make a good 
voyage.” 

** De’ il gin their boat were knockit 
against the Bell-Rock rather! it wad 
be better, and the bonnier voyage 0” 
the twa. A shilling for thae twa 
bonny fish! Odd, that’s ane indeed !” 

* Well, well, you old beldam, car- 
ry your fish up to Monkbarns, and 
see what my sister will give you for 
them.” 

na, Monkbarns, de’il a fit 
—I’ll rather deal wi’ yoursel; for, 
though you’re near aneugh, yet Miss 
Grizel has an unco close grip—I’ll 
gie ye them (in a softened tone) for 
three-and-saxpence.” 

Eighteen-pence, or nothing!” 

Kighteen-pence!!!? (in a loud 
tone of astonishment, which declined 
into a sort of raeful whine, when the 
dealer turned as if to walk away)— 
“ Ye'll no be for the fish then?”— 
(then louder, as she saw him moving 
off)—* gie them—and—and— 
and a half-a-dozen o’ partans to make 
the sauce, for three shillings and a 
dram.” 

‘“* Half-a-crown then, Maggie, and 
a dram.” 

“* Aweel, your honour maun hae’t 
your ain gate, nae doubt.” 


The following dialogue is also a- 
bundantly natural : 


‘ A slight tap at the door, accom- 
panied with the question, “ Are ye up 
yet, sirs ??? announced a visitor. The 
answer, ** Aye, aye,—come your ways 


E ben, hinny,” occasioned the lifting of 
_ the latch, and Jenny Rintherout, the 


female domestic of our Antiquary, 
made her appearance. 
** Aye, aye,” exclaimed the mis- 


| tress of the family—* hegh, sirs! can 
| this be you, Jenny? a sight o” you’s 


gude for sair een, lass.” 


** Oh, woman, we’ve been ta’en up 


ae wi’ Captain Hector’s wound up bye, 


| ] that [have na had my fit out ower 
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the door this fortnight 5 but he’s bet- 
ter now, and auld Caxcn sleeps in his 
room in case he wanted ony thing.— 
Sae, as soon as our auld folk gaed to 
bed, I e’en snocded my head up a bit, 
and left the house-door on the latch, 
in case ony body should be wanting 
in or out while L was awa, and just 
cam down the gate to see an’ there 
was ony cracks amang ye.” 

“ Aye, aye, answered Luckie Muck- 
lebacket, “ 1 see ye hae gotten a’ 
your braws on—ye’re looking about 
for Steenie now—but he’s no at hame 
the night—and ye’ll no do for Steenie, 
lass—a feckless thing like you’s no 


fit to maintain a man.” 


‘* Steenie will no do for me,” re- 
torted Jenny, with a toss of the head 
that might have become a higher- born 
damsel, —‘* | maun hae a man that 
can maintain his wife.” 

aye, hinny—thae’s your land- 
ward and burrows-town notions. My 
certie ! fisher-wives ken better—they 
keep the man, and keep the house, 
and keep the siller too, lass.” 

‘** A wheen poor drudges ye are,” 
answered the nymph of the land to 
the nymph of the sea.—‘* As sune 
as the keel 0’ the coble touches the 
sand, de’ii a bit mair will the lazy 
fisher loons work, but the wives maun 
kilt their coats, and wade into the 
surf to tak’ the fish ashore. And 
then the man casts aff the wat and 
puts on the dry, and sits down wi’ his 
pipe and his gill stoup bebint the in- 
gle like ony auld houdie, and ne’er a 
turn will he do till the coble’s afloat 
avain !—And the wife, she maun get 
the scull on her back, and awa wi’ 
the fish to the next burrows town, and 
scauld and ban wi’ ilka wife that 
will scauld and: ban wi’ her till it’s 
sauld—and that’s the gait fisher- 
wives lives, puir slaving bodies.” 

Slaves! gae wa’, lass !—Ca’ the 
head o’ the house slaves ! little ye ken 
about it, lass—shew me a word my 
Saunders daur speak, or a turn he 
daur do about the house, without ‘it 
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be just to tak his meat, and his drink, 
and his diversion, like ony 0’ the 
weans. He has mair sense than to 
ca’ ony thing about the bigging his 
ain, frac the rooftree down to a 
crackit trencher on the bink. . He 
kens weel aneugh wha feeds him and 
cleeds him, and keeps a tight thack 
and rape when his coble is jowing 
awa’ in the Firth, poor fallow. Na, 
na, lass—them that sell the goods 
guide the purse—them that guide the 
purse rule the house—shew me ane o’ 
your bits o’ farmer-bodies, that wad 
let their wife drive the stock to the 
market, and ca’ in the debts. Na, na.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, Maggie; ilka land 
has its ain lauch—but where’s Stee- 
nie the night, when a’s come and 
gane? And where’s the gudeman?” 


An object of peculiar and original 
interest now appears; an old woman 
on the verge of non-existence; who 
appears to live only for some myste- 
rious and terrible recollections, which 
are occasionally called up. 


“ Ye'll hae heard o’ the Countess 
0’ Glenallan being dead and lying in 
state, and how she’s to be buried at 
St Ruth’s as this night fa’s, wi’ torch- 
light; and a’ the papists, servants, 
and Ringan Aikwood, that’s a papist 
too, are to be there, and it will be the 
grandest shew ever was seen.” 

Troth, hinny,” answered the 
Naiad, “if they let naebody but pa- 
pists come there, it’ll no be muckle o” 
a shew in this country; for the auld 
harlot, as honest Mr Blattergowl ca’s 
her, has few that drink o’ her cup of 
enchantments in this corner of our 
chosen lands.——But what can ail them 
to bury the auld carline (a rudas wife 
she was) by the night time. I dare 
Say our gudemither will ken.” 

Here she exalted her voice, and 
exclaimed twice or thrice, ** Gude- 
mither! gudemither !” but, lost in the 
apathy of age and deafness, the aged 
sybil she addressed continued plying 
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her spindle without understanding the 
appeal made to her. 

“* Speak to your grandmither, Jen. 
ny—odd, wad rather hail the 
half a mile aff, and the nor-wast wind 
whistling again in my teeth.” 

“ Grannie,”’ said the little mer. 
maid, in a voice to which the oli 
woman was better accustomed, “ min. 
nie wants to ken what for the Glen. 
allan folk aye bury by candle-light 
in the ruins of St Ruth?” 

The old woman paused in the act 
of twirling the spindle, turned round 
to the rest of the party, lifted her 
withered, trembling, ard clay-colour- 
ed hand, raised up her ashen-coloured 
and wrinkled face, which the quici: 
motion of two light-blue eyes chiefly 
distinguished from the visage of a 
corpse, and, as if catching at any 
touch of association with the living 
world, answered, “ What gars the 
Glenallan family inter their dead by 
torch-light, said the lassie ?—Is there 
a Glenallan dead e’en now ?” 

“We might be a’ dead and buried 
too,”” said Maggie, ‘ for ony thing ye 
wad ken about it ;’"—and then, rais- 
ing her voice to the stretch of her 
mother-in-law’s comprehension, she 

added, “ It’s the auld countess, guce- 
mither.” 

“And is she ca’d hame then at 
last??? said the old woman, in a voice 
that seemed to be agitated with mucl 
more feeling than belonged to her ex- 
treme old age, and the general indif- 
ference and apathy of her manner— 
‘is she then called to her last ac- 
count, after her lang race o” pride and 
power ?—QO God forgie her +” 

But minnie was asking 


sumed the lesser querist, “ what for’ 


the Glenallan family aye bury thei 
dead by torch-light 
“They hae aye dune sae,” said the 
grandmother, ‘‘ since the time the 
‘Great Earl fell in the sair battle © 
the Harlaw, when they say the core 
naeh was cried in ae day, from the 


mouth o? the Tay to the Buck of - 
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Cabrach, that ye wad hae heard nae 
other sound but that of lamentation 
for the great folks that had fa’en 
fighting against Donald of the Isles. 
But the Great Earl’s mither was liv- 
ing—they were a doughty and a dour 
race the women o’ the house o’ Glen- 
allan—and she wad hae nae coronach 
cried for her son, but had him iaid in 
the silence o’ mid-night in his place 
o’ rest, without either drinking the 
dirgé, or crying the lament.—She 
said he had killed enow that day he 
died, for the widows and daughters 0° 
the Highlanders he had slain to cry 
the coronach for them they had lost 
and for her son too, and sae she laid 
him in his grave wi’? dry eyes, and 
without a groan or a wail—And it 
was thought a proud word o’ the fa- 
mily, and they aye stickit by it—and 
the mair in the latter times, because 
in the night time they had mair free- 
dom to perform their popish cere- 
monies by darkness and in secrecy 
tuan in the day-light—at least that 
was the case in my time—they wad 
hae been disturbed in the day-time 
baith by the Jaw and the commons of 
Fairport—they may hae mair free- 
dom now—the warld’s changed—I 
whiles hardly ken whether I am 
standing or sitting, or dead or living.” 

And looking round the fire, as if in 
the state of unconscious uncertainty 
of which she complained, old Elspeth 
relapsed into her habitual and me- 
chanical occupation of twirling the 
spindle. 

sirs !’? said Jenny Rintherout, 
under her breath to her gossip, ** it’s 
awsome to hear your gudemither 
break out in that gait—it’s like the 
dead speaking to the living.” 

“ Ye’re no that far wrang, lass; 
she minds naething 0’ what passes the 
day—but set her on auld tales, then 
she can speak like a prent buke. She 
kens mair about the Glenallan famil 
than maist folk—the gudeman’s fa- 
ther was their fisher mony a day.— 
Ye maun ken the papists make a 
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great point o’ eating fish—it’s nae 
bad part o’ their religion that, what- 
ever the rest is—I could aye sell the 
best o” fish at the best o’ prices for 
the countess’s ain table, grace be wi’ 
her! especially on a Friday—But see 
as our gudemither’s hands and 
are ganging—now its working in her 
head like barm——she’ll speak aneuch 
the night—whiles shell no speak a 
word in a week, unless it be to the 
bits bairns.” 

“ Hegh, Mrs Mucklebacket, she’s 
an awsome wife!—d’ye thing she’s 
a’ thegither right >—Folk says she 
downa gang to the kirk, or speak to 
the minister, and that she was ance a 
papist, but since her gudeman’s been 
dead, naebody kens what she is—dy’e 
think yoursel that she’s no uncanny ?”’ 

Was na there some ane you 
said,” asked the old sybil, * or did I 
dream, or was it revealed to me, that 
Joscelind, Lady Glenallan, is dead 
an’ buried this night ?”’ 

“ Yes, gudemither,” screamed the 
daughter-in-law, “ it’s e’en sae.” 

«¢ And e’en sae let it be,” said old 
Elspeth; “ she’s made mony a sair 
heart in her day—aye, e’en her ain 
son’s — is he living yet ?” 

* Aye, he’s living yet—but how 
lang hell live—however, dinna ye 
mind his coming and asking after you 
in the spring, and leaving siller?” 

“It may be sae, Maggie—I dinna 
mind it—but a handsome gentleman 
he was, and his father before him.— 
Eh! if his father had lived, they 
might hae been happy folk!—But he 
was gane, and the lady carried it in- 
ower and out-cwer wi’ her son, and 
gart him trow the thing he never suld 
hae trowed, and do the thing he has 
repented a’ his life, and will repent 


still, were his life as lang as this lang | 


and wearisome ane o’ mine.” 
what was it, grannié ?””—and 

What was it, gudemither ?””—and 

* What was it, Luckie Elspetlr?” 

asked the children, the mother, and 

the visitor, in ene breath. 

Never 
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‘* Never ask what it was, but pray 
to Gop that ye are na left to the 
pride and wilfu’ness o”? your ain 
hearts. ‘They may be as powerful in 
a cabin as in a castle—I can bear a 
sad witness to that.—O that weary 
and fearfu’ night !—will it never gang 
out o’ my auld head?—Eh! to see 
her lying on the floor wi’ her lang 
hair dreeping wi’ the salt water !— 
Heaven will avenge on a’ that had to 
do wi’t.—Sirs! is my son out wi’ the 
coble this windy e’en?” 


_ Not proposing to attempt any out- 
line of the story, we shall leave our 
readers to trace for themselves the 
issue to which these mysterious work- 
ings point. We therefore turn back 
and extract the post - office scene, 
which, we fear, will be recognised as 
genuine a copy of life as any to be 
found in the compass of these volumes. 


‘ We beg leave to transport the 
reader to the back-parlour of the 
postmaster’s house at Fairport, where 
his wife, he himself being absent, was 
employed in assorting for delivery the 
letters which had come by the Edin- 
burgh post. This is very often in 
country towns the period of the day 
when gossips find it particularly agree- 
able to call on the man or woman of 
letters, in order, from the outside of 
the epistles, and, if they are not be- 


lied, occasionally from the inside also, - 


to amuse themselves with gleaning in- 
formation, or forming conjectures a- 
bout the correspondence and affairs of 
their neighbours. Two females of this 
description were, at the time we men- 
tion, assisting, or impeding, Mrs Mail- 
setter in her official duty. 

Preserve us, sirs,”’ said the but- 
cher’s wife: “ there’s ten, eleven— 
twal letters to Tennant & Co.—thae 
folk do mair business than a’ the rest 
o’ the burgh.” 

“ Aye; but see, lass,” answered 
the baker’s lady, “ there’s twa o’ them 
faulded unco square, and sealed at 


_ baker; and threw themselves on the 


the tae side—I doubt there will be 
protested bills in them.” 

** Is there ony letters come yet for 
Jenny Caxton ? — the lieutenant’s been 
awa’ three weeks.” 

* Just ane, on Tuesday was 2 
week.” 

* Was’t a ship-letter 

“In troth was’t.” 

“It wad be frae the lieutenant 
then—I never thought he wad hae 
lookit ower his shouther after her.” 

“* Odd, here’s anither,” quoth Mrs 
Mailsetter. A ship-letter— post- 
mark, Sunderland.”,—All rushed to 
seize it.—** Na, na, leddies,” said Mrs 
Mailsetter, “ I hae had aneugh 0’ 
that wark—Ken ye that Mr Mail- 
setter got an unco rebuke frae the se- 
cretary at Edinburgh, for a complaint 
that was made about the letter of Ai- 
ly Bisset’s that you opened, Mrs Short- 
cake ?” 

** Me opened !”” answered the spouse 
of the chief baker of Fairport; “ ye 
ken yoursel, madam, it just came ope 
o” free will in my hand— What could 
I help it?—folk suld seal wi’ better 
wax.”’ 

‘© Weel I wot that’s true, too,” 
said Mrs Mailsetter, who kept a shop 
of small wares, “ and we have got 
some that I can honestly recommend, 
if ye ken ony body wanting it. But 
the short and the lang o’t is, that 
we'll lose the place gin there’s ony 
mair complaints o’ the kind.” 

“ Hout, lass; the provost will take 
care 0’ that.”’ 

“ Na, na; Ill neither trust to pro- 
vost nor baillie—but I wad aye be 
obliging and neighbourly, and I’m no 
again’ your looking at the outside of 
a letter neither—See, the seal has an 
anchor on’t—he’s done’t wi’ ane 0’ 
his buttons, I’m thinking.” | 

“ Shew me! shew me!” quoth the 
wives of the chief butcher and chief 


supposed love-letter, like the weird 
sisters in Macbeth upon the pilot’s 
thumb, with curiosity as eager and 
scarcely 
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scarcely less malignant. Mrs Heuk- 
bane was a tall woman, she held the 
epistle up between her eyes and the 
window. Mrs Shortcake, a little 
squat personage, strained and stood a 
tiptow to have her share of the inves- 
tigation. 

“It’s frae him, sure aneugh—I 
can read Richard Taffril on the cor- 
ner, and it’s written, like John T'am- 
son’s wallet, frae end to end.” 

“ Haud it lower down, madam,” 
exclaimed Mrs Shortcake, in a tone 
above the prudential whisper which 
their occupation required—* haud it 
lower down—Div ye think naebody 
can read hand o” writ but yoursel ?”” 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


N Essay, on the existence of a 
Supreme Creator, possessed of in- 
finite power, wisdom, and goodness (to 
which Mr Burnett’s first prize of 


~£.1200 was adjudged at Aberdeen, 


on the 4th day of August 1815.) By 
William Lawrence Brown, D. D. 
Principal of Mareschal College, Aber- 
deen. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. (Aberdeen.) 

The Antiquary. By the Author of 
Guy Mannering. 3 vols. 8vo. £.1"4. 

A Voyage round the World, from 


1806 to 1812; in which Japan, 


Kamskatcha, the Aleutian Islands, 
and the Sandwich Islands were vi- 
sited. By Arch. Campbell. 8vo. 9s. 

Substance of a Discourse dilivered 
at Cupar, on the public thanksgiving. 
8vo. 

Waterloo, a poem, with notes. By 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Advocate. Svo. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HE life of that venerable antiqua- 
ry and good man, William Hut- 
ton, of Birmingham, including a his- 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 
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tory of his family, and a particular 
account of the riots at Birmingham in 

1791, is about to be published, under 
the auspices of his daugliter. 

The return of peace has induced 
M. Bossange, one of the first book- 
sellers in Paris, to transfer part of his 
immense and valuable steck to Lon- 
don, and he has opened in Marlho- 
rough-street a superb and well-fur- 
uished French bookseller’s shop; and 
published some considerable cata- 
logues. Here may be found the li- 
terary novelties of France and Italy, 
often on the same day on which they 
appear abroad; and many splendid and 
curious books, which the lamentable. 
continuance of the war had estranged 
from this country. The other French 
booksellers in London are, Mr De- 
bofle, Messrs. Dulau and Co. Messrs. 
Berthoud and Co. all in or near Soho- 
square ; and Mr Boosey, near the 
Royal-Exchange. 

_A genealogical tree of the Mac- 
donalds, or Macdonells, formerly Lord 
ef the Isles, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. In this work is intended to 
exhibit the connection of many noble 
and respectable families, with their 
descendants, and to adjust the claims 
of precedency brought forward by 
some of their numerous branches. ‘ 

Shortly will be published, an Essay 
on Weights and Measures ; compris- 
ing a view of Standards, both ancient 
and modern; with remarks on the 
principles and provisions of a bill now 
before Parliament, entitled, “ a bill 
for ascertaining and establishing Uni- 
formity of Weights and Measures ;” 
by P. Kelly, L.L.D. author of “ the 

niversal Cambest,”’ and other works. 
on commercial and mathematical sub- 


jects. 


Mr C. S. Gilbert will soon publish, 
in two royal quarto volumes, a Histo- 
rical survey of Cornwall, illustrated 
by numerous engravings, from draw- 
ings by Mr H. Parker, jun. 

Compositions in Outline are an- 
nounced from Hesicd’s Theogony, 

works 
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works and days, and the days, en- 
graved by J. Biake, from Designs 
by John Flaxman, R. A. Professor of 
sculpture to the Royal Academy ; in 
folio size, to correspond with the cut: 
hanes from Homer. 

or edition of Gray’s works, edited 
by Mr Mitford, isin the press. The 
wile will be presented with many 
jetters from the originals, hitherto 
uspublished, highly imteresting from 
their number, and for their intrinsic 
merit, as well as with the originals, 
for the first time, of many of the let- 
ters very incorgectly published, and 
much altered, by Mason. ‘This edi- 
tion will ales possess many curicus 
variations in the principal poems of 
Gray, from his own hand-writing. 

A London publisher, Mr John 
Souter, having established a corres- 
pondence with several American beok- 
sellers, proposes to import limited 
numbers of original American publi- 
cations, and to receive orders from 
persons in England who desire to Se 
supplied with books not in his stock. 
‘Phe conventence of this arrangment 
will be felt on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

‘The fourth volume of the Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, &c. by Stuart and 
Reveit, in imperial folio, containing 
eighty cight plates of the architectural 

antiquities at Pola; the sculpture of 
the celebrated temple of Minerva, at 
Athens, by Phidias, &c. &c. besides 
fifteen vignettes, edited by Mr Joseph 
Woods, is now completed at press, 
and will be delivered to the subscri- 
bers this month. 

A new edition is nearly ready for 
publication, of that splendid work, the 
heads of illustrious persons of Great 
Britain, with their lives and charac- 
ters, by Thomas Birch, A.M.F RS. 
The whole of the portraits, 108 in 
number, were originally engraved by 
the celebrated Houbraken and Ver- 

tue, two artists whose superior excel- 


Jence has heen duly appreciated... 
ibe plates have undergone 2 strict, 
careful, and minute revision, by a 
celebrated engraver, who has spent 
upwards of three years mm restorig 
them to their original state, at - 
expence of upwards of £.2000,~ 
The greatest care has also been taken 
of the typographical part, which wil! 
be finished in the first style of modern 
prinuag. <A few copies will he print. 
ed on imperial folio paper, with thc 
first and choicest impressions uf thie 
portraits. 

Among other ill-advised measures 
of the Jegiiimate government of 
France, it has dissolved the illus- 
tiious compact of men of science and 
letters, known ander the name of the 
Jnstitute—an association whose trans: 
actions will do honour to human ¢e- 
nius in all future ages. The name 
of Academy has been revived, and the 
first generation of members nominat- 
ed from among the approved adherents 
of morarchy. 

It affords us gveat satisfaction to 
observe, that the matchless tropby oi 
art, the Cours Historique et Eiémea- 

taire de Peinture, ou Galerie comn- 
plete du Musée Napoléon, is finished, 
by the publication of the 120th num- 
ber. ‘This precious and elegant col- 
lection represents 720 pictures and 
statues, which give it a great supe- 
riority over the Musée Frangas, pub- 
lished by Robillard, which contains 
but 380. Since the. dispersion of the 


_celebrated gallery of the Museum ot 


Paris, the lovers of the fine arts wi! 
eagerly seek for a collection which 
recals to their minds that wonce ful 
union of the chets-d’ceuvre of Europe. 
Complete copies, in 120 numbers, 
fine proofs, are offered in London for 
60/. 

Mr George Kerr of Aberdeen has 
in the press observations on the Har- 
vein doctrine of the circulation of the 


blood. 


POETRY. 
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Poctical Effusion on the Top of ARTHUR’ 
Seat—lIlst May 13816. 


ET Britons be gay 
On the calends of May, 

For to-morrow is fix’d as the bridal-day 

Of a Princess who Britain's vast empire may 
sway. 


l.ong, then, may she reign, 

In the heart of the swain! 

And, after enriching the hill and the plain, 

In the midst of her race may she die without 

pain ! 
SONNET, 

Addressed to JOUN Witson, Author of 
The Isle of Palins’ The City of the 
Plague, &c. 

By Mr Roscoe. 
OTAY, Bard of Nature! yet a while suspend 
Thy pealing harmony—that so the soul 
May strive her strong emotions to con- 
troul, 
And calmly on the varying song attend. 


For now, as o’er thy thrilling lyre I bend, 
And drink deep draughts from thy ene 
chanted bowl, 
So high the mingled tides of passion roll 
That pain and pleasure in strange union 
blend. 


Ch ! bid the melting strain of music flow, 

That mortal ear may catch the sounds di- 
vine, 

And mortal heart contain the transport 
high, 

May spare thy bliss, participate thy woe! 

To thy doMinion every pulse resign, 
And bless thy song of rapturous exmsy. 


TIE SEA-SPECTRE’S SONG. 


By the Author of ** The Aerial Isles, or The 
Visions of Malcolm.” 


HUS#, my sad heart, and no longer 
complain ! 
Thou’ rt suffer’d to visit the world once 
again, 
But many a sun shall dawn o'er yon wave, 
Kre Mary find rest in her watery grave. 


For chill is that wave, and cold the darts 
billow, 

Where poor injur’d Mary sought her last pil- 
low. 


Oh, youth so belov’d! and why did’st 
thou leave me ? 
Could I think thy fond vows were meant 
deceive me— 
Think that dear heart could poor Mary 
forsake, 
And cruelly leave her’s in sorrow to 
break. 
Oh, hard-hearted youth! more cold thaa 
the billow 
Where poor Mary forsaken sought her last 
pillow ! 


The wild winds shrieking that night 
through the sky, 
Rung o’er the ocean love’s last luMa- 
by— 
And the weltering waves of the dark 
stormy deep 
In death’s dreary bed reck’d poor Mary 
to sleep. 
But chill was that wave, and cold, cold the 
billow 
Where poor injur’d Mary sought her last 
pillow. 


And dost thou lament, thou hard-hearted 
lover, 
As sadly thou roamest the wild ocean 
over ? 
Oh, yes! as thou leant o’er yon vessel's 
steep side, 
A tear-drop fell on the dark rolling 
tide ; 
In pity it fell on the cold heaving billow, 
The grave of despair, poor Mary’s sad pil- 
low. 


Oh, William, repent! for the loud roar- 


ing wave 

Shall shroud thee soon in a watery 
grave, 

Its warning behold in that wide ocean's 
swell, 


Where the sea-bird is screaming thy ft- 
neral knell. 
For the tempest comes on, and yon foaming 
billow 


Is fated to be our last bridal pillow. 
But . 
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But see, near yon cloud, from its window 
afar, 
Now peeps o’er the ocean a sweet little 
star— 
Oh, that is the world whose joys shall 
ne’er sever, 
Then repent, and our dwelling shall be 
there for ever! 
Nor more ’neath the ocean’s weltering bil- 


low 
Shall poor Mary lament on her watery pil- 
low ! 
—< 
CONRAD'S GHOST. 
By the same. 


GUSAN laid her down to weep, 
Sleep had long forsook her pillow— 
She thought upon the stormy deep, 
And her fond love, toss’d on the billow. 


The waning moon, with trembling gleam, 
Shone faintly on her eouch so dreary ; 
And she thought she kenn’d in that moon's 

pale beam 
The form of him she lov’d so dearly. 


For so that moon, of radiance shorn, 
Beam’d faintly at the hour they parted; 

And nine times now had fill’d her horn, 
Since Conrad left her, broken hearted ! 


Yet Conrad promis’d ere that moon 
Had thrice three times renew’d her splen- 
dour, 
Susan should hail his safe return— 
But Conrad comes not to befriend her. | 


Susan laid her down to sleep, 

Her heart was lone and sad wi’ weeping, 
When she spied upon the silent deep 

A little cloud in the moon-beam creeping. 


Anon that little cloud past by, 

And a wond’rous sight she did discover ; 
Another little cloud drew nigh, 

And she thought she saw her absent lover. 


A long, long train of bright forms then 
O’er the silver waves came streaming; 
And these were the words that Susan did 

ken, 
As slowly they past in the moon’s pale 
gleaming : 


** Oh, Susan! weep no more fer me ! 

** The cold, cold wave is now my pillow, 
My bed is ’neath the stormy sea, 

** Where rolls the dark, dark raging bil- 


low. 


ee 


For many a night, and many a day, 

***Midst winds and waves in wild com- 
motion, 

‘* | thought of thee, far, far away, 


** Tillour bark sunk in the foarning ocean. 


Poeiry. 


‘* The stormy scene is past and gone, 

** Conrad from thee was doom'd to sever! 
* But though he can no more return, 

** Sweet maid, we do not part for ever! 


** Beyond that western wave so blue, 
** Which day’s last sheen glints sweetly 
over, 
‘** There’s a land of peace so bright to view, 
** Where thou ere long shall meet thy 
lover ! 


See’st thou yon moon now in her wane, 

** Dim o’er the dark blue waters shining ? 

** Oh, Susan dear ! we shdll meet again, 

** Ere nine times more that moon’s de. 
clining. 


** But day is blinking o’er the sea, 
** And we must away ere mourn is beam. 
ing— 
*© Oh, Susan dear! I'll watch by thee 
** When o’er that wave the moon is 
gleaming !” 
The morning came, and the vision is gone; 
Susan sought her lonely pillow, 
And she thought of her Conrad, now at rest, 
Beyond the dark blue western billow. 


Oh! nine month’s past, no more to return, 
The waning moon gleam’d the ocean over; 


But the last sands of life were frae ever — 


outrun, 
And Susan was gone to meet her lover! 


ON REVISITING THE SCENES OF 
YOUTH. 


AY seems to linger in the west, 
As loth these lovely scenes to leave, 
Where J, ere hope forsook my breast, 
Delighted oft to roam at eve. 


But now my chang’d and cheerless mind 
Receives no joy ’mid scenes so gay 3 
Increase of grief I only find, 
While here I lonely, sadly stray. 


Grove-skirted Cree, with bosom smooth, 
And dear Pinkild, romantic burn! 
Recall the sanguine thoughts of youth— 

Por with its scenes its thoughts return. 


Its thoughts were bright, its hopes were hig), 
And Fancy saw them all fulfill’d ; 
A few short seasons glided by— 
Each thought was dark, each hope wis 
chill’d ! 


Can Pride the bursting tears repress, 

Or Reason rule the turning brain, 
When every hope of future bliss 

Is blighted, ne’er to bloom 


South Hanover-Street, Glasgow. . 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 2. 


EVERAL petitions were presented, pray- 
ing for retrenchment and economy in 
the public expenditure. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne remarked, 
that all these petitions were unanimous in 
deprecating the enormous military establish- 
ments, This expression of the public voice 
had had its effect. Ministers, notwithstand- 
ing majorities of both houses had declared 
there was no necessity for reduction, had 
set about the work of reducing the Esti- 
mates in obedience to the public will: and 
he now gave notice of his intention to move 
on Friday for the production of the reduced 
Estimates of the Army and Ordnance, in 
order that the house might be enabled to 
= consider them in their altered state. 
Lord Redesdale complained of the misre- 
Jue «presentation of the votes in that house, 

= which had been made by a noble marquis, 

and said that the noble marquis, and those 

that associated with him, assumed a tone of 
= «independence to which they were not en- 
me titled. (Cries of order, order.f He said 
™ this, because the independence of votes had 
® been questioned; he felt himself as inde- 
pendent as any noble lord in that house ; 
his fortune might not be so large as that of 
the noble marquis, but his mind was as in- 
dependent as that of any lord in the house. 
i With regard to the property tax, he main- 
Se «tained that a majority of the people were 
in favour of it—at least a majority of those 
who paid it ; and those who did not pay it 
would feel, that it would be much better 
| for them to have a tax of that description 
= imposed upon the higher classes than addi- 
® tional taxation upon themselves. 
Lord Holland, on moving that the peti- 
me tions do lie on the table, observed, that he 
p had been unjustly charged with attempting 
to irritate the public mind, although he had 
Merely stated with fairness what. the peti- 
| loners prayed for. If, by presenting peti- 
| tons conveying the real sense of the peo- 
ple, he caused any irritation of that de- 
® *cription, he could not avoid it. With re- 
wee Gard to the majority of the people that 
m ere said to be in favour of the income 


rity of the same deseription as that in fa- 


6, 
8 


vour of the Bourbons in France; and he 
suspected, that if both majorities were sent 
where certain individuals had been sent, to 
Elba, or St Helena, that either of these 
islands would be full large enough to con- 
tain them.—Ordered to lie on the table. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


The Marquis of Buckingham, in making 
his promised motion on this subject, traced 
the impolitic system which had been adop- 
ted and acted upon in Ireland. The pre- 
sent state of that country he attributed to 
the system of tythes—the non-concession to 
the Cathotics—and the imposition of inju- 
dicious duties, which had occasioned illicit 
distillation to a great extent. Among mi- 
nor grievances, were the mode of assess- 
ment by grand juries, the appointment of 
sheriffs, and the admission of improper per- 
sons into the magistracy. Remedies for 
these evils would be found in a cool and 
dispassionate inquiry. The noble lord con- 
cluded an eloquent and impressive perora- 
tion by moving for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the state of Ire- 
Jand. 

The Archbishop of Cashel defended the 
conduct of the clergy on the subject of 
tythes; the Earl of Buckingham replied, 
that the evil was to be attributed, not to 
the clergy, but to the system of government. 

A discussion of great length ensued, in 
which Lords Liverpool, Rosslyn, Stanhope, 
Darnley, Sidmouth, Blessington, Redesdale, 
Holland, Grenville, St Germains, and Car- 
narvon participated. It was alledged by 
the opponents of the motion, that the ap- 
pointment of a committee would be attend- 
ed with no good result. On a division the 
motion was negatived by 137, including 
69 proxies, to 67, 26 proxies : majority 70, 


Friday, April 5. 


The Earl of Essex brought the subject of 
an interruption experienced by his Lord- 
ship and Lord Milton, from the military on 
Thursday, before the House. He stated, 
that a soldier, among the troops, which 
had been stationed in Pall Mall, in conse- 
quence of the Prince Regent holding a 
Court, had threatened to cut down both 
himself and his horse. Lord Sidmouth pro- 
mised inquiry and amendment. 

HOUSP 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 4, 
INCOME TAX. ~ 


Mr Dickinson presented a petition from 
a part of Somersetshire against the tax, 
complaining of the agricultural distresses, 
owing to the heavy taxes, of the grievance 
of sinecure places and pensions, of the breach 
of faith, and the evils arising from public 
promises not being kept. The agricultural 
distresses (Mr D. said) were indescribable. 
Many farms in the county were thrown up- 
on the landlords, and many more were ex- 
pected to be so. The poors’ rates were 
quite overburthened. It was almost impos- 
sible to let a farm. To take a lease was a 
thing not talked of. The farmer made over 
his stock to some friend, and the landlord 
was compelled to a tedious suit in Chan- 
cery to get his claims. Till within these 
three years, it had been a boast that the 
property of a landlord was secure. He had 
heard that out of fifty passports given by 
the French ambassador, forty-five were gi- 
ven to English emigrants. He did not a- 
gree with the opinion in favour of taxing 
those who emigrated in consequence of the 
pressure of taxation. He desired to see 
these persons brought back by measures 
which would put the country into the same 
State in which it had been. 

Mr Methuen said, that all were pleased 
and satisfied at hearing in the speech from 
the throne professions of economy. The 
times were such as to call upon every gen- 
tleman to speak out fairly. Though he had 
been generally friendly to the measures of 
government, yet such were the present cir- 
cumstances, that were he in the situation of 
the noble lord, he should venture respect- 


fully but firmly to address the Prince Re- ’ 


gent himself, and say that the pledge of 
economy given in the royal speech must be 
fulfilled ; that the time had gone by for any 
further excesses in the Civil List; that it 
was no longer the season for building cot- 
tages, and pavilions, and pagodas, (hear, 
hear, hear )—that at length economy, which 
had been so often promised in the theory, 
should be fulfilled in practice—that there 
was now no excuse for profusion and diffi- 
culties, which could be justified neither by 
tmexperience nor by poverty (hear, hear.) 
He would consider that he should tell his 
Royal Master, that the. French Contribu- 
tions were in no respect Droits of the Crown 
hear, hear!) With such language as this 


. he would approach majesty itself. If the 


vast military establishment, with an encou- 
ragement of extravagance, was to go on, 
there would soon be an end of our national 
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prosperity. If such things continued, jj 
trusted that the house would soon rise With 
one voice, and address the throne. What. 
ever some might think, he was satisfied that 
public spirit was yet alive within the walls 
of that house, and was ready to revive from 
the apparent slumber into which it might 
have fallen from the circumstane>s of the 
times, and a generous excess of confidence, 
(The hon. member sat down amidst loud 
cries of hear, hear.) 

Mr Lambton thought the sentiments of 
the hon. member who spoke last did him 
infinite honour. He congratulated the house 
on the manifestation of public opinion a. 
gainst an unconstitutional and oppressive 
measure. He condoled with ministers on 
their long and painful indisposition, at 
which’he could not be much surprised, after 
the many attacks they had experienced. 
He would suggest to them one of the reme- 
dies they had themselves applied—a profuse 
bleeding; he thought they could not find an 
operator for this purpose superior to a com- 
missioner of this tax. If ever there wasa 
time for the united and zealous exertions of 
all, without regard to party differences, it 
was the present. Let the country gentle- 
men, who had always been looked up to by 
the people on great occasions, know that the 
time was now come for them to makea 
great stand against measures of extrava- 
gance, when it was notorious that landiords 
could get no rents, tenants no profits, trades- 
men scarcely any customers, and the poor, 
driven into the workhouses, were obliged 
to make way for the tenants of the land. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Yet it had been sta- 
ted that the poor were not affected by this 
tax. Ifthe gentry had no rents, and the 
tenants were ruined, how were the poor to 


-be employed? (Jiear.) Were they to be 


forced to starve for want of employment! 
The country had, in fact, been deluded into 
a false expectation of repose, comfort, ané 
prosperity, on the return of peace. What 
had been the result? The noble Lord op- 
posite had gained a blue ribband and a mir 
quisate. The people were to have only 4 
cumulated taxes and military despotism 
(Hear!) The people bad now called up" 
that House in such a way as, he truste’, 
would make members do their duty. Si 


M. Ridley, Messrs Gore, Langton, and 


Lyttleton, spoke against the Income Tax. 


MILITARY OR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


Col. Foley, on presenting a petition from 
Leominster, against the Property Tax, oo 
served, that it also called the attention of the 
house to the formation of a Military Clu 
under the sanction and with the approd 
tion of the Commander-in Chief, and & 
press 
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pressed a hope that the House of Commons, 
with due jealousy, would not fail to watch 
the proceedings of such a formidable body, 
the effect of which would be to separate the 
military establishment from the other clas- 
ses of the community—a distinction incon- 
sistent with the true principles of the-Bri- 
tish constitution. (Z/ear.) In this opinion 
the hon. member heartily concurred, as well 
as in what had fallen on a former night 
from a noble lord (Folkstone) who had so 
ably dilated upon the subject of the grow- 
ing evil of military influence and domina- 
tion. 

Sir C. Monk remarked, that as the peti- 
tion did not seem to awaken the attention 
of the other side of the house, he should 
observe, that this military club was a part 
of the same system that had led to the in- 
stitution of a degree of dignity and honour 
confined almost exclusively to the military 
profession, and from which the great mass 
of the people were excluded. 

Mr Gooch, looking to the glorious achiev- 
ments of the members of the Military Club, 
thought it unjust to hold them up to the 
world in the odious light of oppressors of a 
free people, and subvertors of the happy 
constitution of Great Britain. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr C. Wynne protested against the lan- 
guage used by the hon. member, which 
tended to destroy the freedom of debate, 
and to limit the right of the house to inter- 
fere in a subject whieh by many was deem- 
ed to be highly dangerous to the constitu- 
tion. In any debate, whether it were pro- 
per or inexpedient to place certain powers 
in the hands of ministers, it would be very 
easy for some of their friends to start up, as 
the hon. member had done, and to enume- 
rate a number of the most extraordinary be- 
nefits he imagined they had conferred upon 
the country; to declare that they possessed 
his most unbounded confidence, and that it 
was impossible to entertain jealousy lest 
such a set of excellent and immaculate men 
should abuse any power, however unlimit- 
ed, that was intrusted to their bands. 
(Hear, hear.) Such an argument might be 
applied to every case. With respect to the 
members of this military club, he partici- 
pated in all that could be urged as to the 
respectability of the individuals of which it 
was composed, and the eminent services 
they had rendered to their country; but 
looking at them as a distinet military class, 
forming a body from which persons in civil 
capacities were excluded, he could not but 
consider them constitutionally dangerous. 
It would be said in -reply, that the object 
was merely social, aad tleat by a resolution 


| tbe discussion of all political topics was pro- 


hibited : hut what could prevent those who 


deemed this regulation unnecessary or in- 
convenient, from taking advantage of a fa- 
vourable opportunity, when the persons 
who supported it were absent, and rescind- 
ing this order ? The same authority that 
made it could unmake it; and it was not to 
be supposed that this society would come to 
parliament for a formal confirmation of their 
bye laws. The resolution, therefore, was 
mere waste paper; and if he (Mr Wynne) 
wished to constitute a society for future 
mischievous purposes, he thought he could 
not proceed more advantageously than by 
holding out, in the first instance, that par- 
ticular subjects would be excluded from dis- 
cussion. As soon as a sufficient number of 
individuals had been thus tempted to join, 
the whelesome regulation might be rescind- 
ed, and all the ultimate and dangerous ob- 
jects effectually accomplished. (Hear hear.) 
The great objection against this establish- 
ment of this exclusive society was the ad- 
ditional influence it would give to the crown, 
and the power such a combination of per- 
sons, who looked up to the crown for sup- 
port and advancement, could not fail to af- 
ford. It was one of the misfortunes of the 
present times that the military, paid and 
maintained by the votes of parliament, were 
taught to regard the crown only as the 
source of honour and emolument. (/fear, 
hear.) 

Col. Wood, in consequence of statements 
made that night, felt anxious to give the 
composition of the club (@ laugh.) In it 
there were many naval and army officers, 
there were also many East India officers 
who had made fortunes in that country (@ 
laugh) ; there were thirty six Colonels of 
militia (@ laugh.) Gentlemen might be sur- 
prised at their number, but that was it, for- 
midable as they were (a loud laugh.) There 
were likewise Some Lord Lieutenants of 
Counties, and he was sure that this club 
could not mean any danger to the Consti- 
tution laugh.) An Hon. Baronet had 
said that he never heard of such an exclu. 
sive club existing befure,.but it was well 
known that there were four naval clubs ex- 
isting a long time (a laugh,) and one of them 
consisted of 2,000 members. There were 
also other clubs (a laugh); he believed that 
the honourable gentleman who presented 
this petition, was himself a member of a 
club in which there were not mary gentle- 
men (a loud laugh.) He was sorry for the 
awkward slip which he had made, but he 
merely meant that there were not many 
members (some Member called for the name 
of the club alluded to.) The club which be 
meant was Brookes’s (a /mgh.) The 
military club wel consist of many men 
who had sertmi party of the 
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world, and they did not deserve the attack 
which had been made. 

Mr G. Rose stood up in order to state 
that he was a member of the club (oud 
laughter.) though he was neither a military 
or naval character. The honour had been 
conferred on him, not in his individual, but 
in his official capacity (hear, hear, hear !) 

Lord Milton said, he must confess that 
what had been stated by the Right Honour- 
able the Treasurer of the Navy, instead of 
extenuating the objections to the military 
club, had, on the contrary, done every 
thing to add to its exceptionable character. 
He had allowed that the honour of being 
admitted a member was only conferred on 
him in his official character ; and the only 
other member, not a military man, was the 
Noble Lord at the head of the War De- 
partment. Of the respectability of the in- 
dividuals composing that club he did not 
entertain the slightest doubt; and he thought 
it shewed a great want of discrimination in 
the gentlemen who made such flaming 
speeches on the high character of these in- 
dividuals, that they did not see the distinc- 
tion between an objection against the cha- 
racter of an Institution and an objection a- 
gainst the character of individuals (hear, 
hear !) lt made no difference that the navy 
were joined with the army in this club ; for 
all the persons who composed it looked up 
to the crown for promotion. 

Mr Brougham said he was by no means 
convinced, after all he had heard, that there 
existed no cause for jealousy or alarm on 
this subject. The former clubs of this na- 
ture that had been mentioned were insigni- 
ficant, or merely local societies—drawn to- 
gether from the accidental circumstance of 
the members having served in the same 
parts of the world, and of their being at- 
tached to the same beverage. Here we had 
@ general, extensive, and comprehensive so- 
ciety, not collected from officers who had 
fought in some particular service, not from 
individuals who might have some particu- 
jar mode of thinking, but composed simply 
of military men ; and if any extension were 
admitted, that was to comprehend the na- 
val service; if any further extension, that 
was to comprehend the militia ; if a further, 
the treasurer of the navy, or the noble lord 
most intimately concerned with the army. 
The connexion between these parties was 
obvious; but so far was it from removing 
any jealousy, that on the contrary it affurd- 
ed every ground for suspicion. He knew 
of no society confined solely to lawyers. 
But even did there exist a suciety of that 
nature, no danger could be apprehended 
from them, as they had neither swords in 
their hands, nor soldiers at command. He 


highly esteemed many members of the M:. 
litary Club, and had the honour to caij 
Lord Lynedoch his friend ; but personal cha. 
racter could have no weight in questions of 
constitutional importance; and he knew, 
from good authority, that great influence 
had been made use of to induce individuals 
to become members of this institution , and 
that regular returns had been made to an 
illustrious personage of the names of thos: 
who acceded, and those who did not. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 


The House having gone into a Commit. 
tee of Supply, the adjourned debate on the 
Army Estimates was resumed. The speak. 
ers were Lords Castlereagh, Palmerston, 
and Nugent; Messrs J. Ward, Protherve, 
and Bankes: the debate was again adjourn- 
ed at a quarter before two o'clock. 


Tuesday, March 5. 


Mr JW. Dundas, in presenting a petition 
against the Income Tax, from the inhabi- 
tants of Edinbnrgh, and five similar ones 
from the same neighbourhood, begged to 
state that he differed from every word of 
the allegations contained in the petitions. 
The tax was not unconstitutional, and Par- 
liament neither had, nor could give, any 
pledge, not to continue it, if necessary, in 
time of peace. 

Mr Brougham said, there was no inter- 
preter of public feeling from Scotland—in 
Edinburgh, from which the Hon. Member 
derived his seat in Parliament, there were 
but eighteen or at most twenty-five voters. 
The Counties of Scotland so far as conceri- 
ed elections, might with propriety be de- 
nominated close boroughs. The greatest 
number of electors at any one of them, a- 
mounted at the farthest, but to two hun- 
dred. 

Lord Castlereagh observed that the speeches 
made on this subject were solely for the 
purpose of exciting clamour; to which Mr 
Horner replied, that the strongest epithets 
and the most marked aversion had proceed- 
ed from gentlemen who usually voted wit 
ministers. ‘ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer after go" 
ing through the history of the Property Tax 
from its first enactment, observed, that not 
only the amount had been raised by the op- 
position when in power, but it was the plas 
of lord Henry Petty (then Chancellor) t 
make it perpetual, or at least to mortgage 
it for a certain number of years, without re- 
gard to peace or war. If Parliament in I's 
wisdom, should think fit to pledge it for 
specific purpose, such as the payment ot 
twelve millions of the unfunded debt du: 
ring the two years which it was to last, hs 
Majesty 
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Majesty's ministers would have no objec- 
tion to take it upon those terms. ‘The 
hon. gentleman then observed, that he had 
stated at the commencement of the session, 
that six millions (only half the usual a- 
mount) would te raised by this tax: upon 
further consideration, he would remit one 
million more for the peculiar advantage of 
the eg icultural interest—the tenants of 
land, those persons who were included in 
schedule B. To carry this object into ef- 
fect, it was intended, during the present 


and the ensuing year, instead of estimating | 


the profits of the tenant at three-fourths of 
the rent he paid, it should be calculated at 
only one-third of the annual value of the 
land. (Hear, hear, hear.) This modifica- 
tion was made in consequence of the rapid 


decrease in the value of agricultural pro-_ 


duce; and the effect of it would be, that the 
tenant would be entitled to all the excep- 
tions that resulted from the reduction in the 
calculation of his profits. For instance, a 
person who cecupied a farm of the annual 
value of £.600 would be supposed to derive 
a profit of only £.200, and consequently, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. would be called up- 
on to contribute only £.10. A tenant rent- 
ing a farm of £.450 per annum, would be 
assumed to derive from it a profit amount- 
ing to £.150—and as £.150 per annum 
was the poifit at which the highest rate 
commenced, all those who derived profits 
to a Jess amount would have a claim to an 
abatement in proportion to the diminution 
of their gains. A farmer who paid a rent 
of £.150 for his land, would be supposed 
only to make profits to the amount of £.50 
a-year, and would consequently be exemp- 
ted altogether from any payment. When 
gentlemen reflected how many farms in 
Wales, and in some parts of England, were 
let ata rent below £.150 they would see 
what an important relicf this arrangement 
would afford to the tenants of land. (//ear, 
hear.) The diminution in the amount to 
be raised by the tax, he apprehended, would 
be greater than the sum he had mentioned 
on a former day ; or, if it were, the trifling 
difference could be made up by a small in- 
crease of the cther imposts. Another im- 
portant point with respect to the relief to be 
afforded was, whether it could not be given 
by extending the period of payment. (//ear.) 
In regard to the complaints, made by per- 
sons in trade, he could only say, that after 
the most anxious and patient investigation, 
he had not been able to discover any mode 
of avoiding these returns by the parties ; 
and therefore he apprehended that even 
were the bill new-modelled, no relief could 
be afforded to them. All he desired was, 
that an opportunity for inquiry sheuld be 


3st 


afforded, and that the question should not 
be prejudged. He had been absent two 
days: one of those days he had devoted to 
necessary recreation after the fatigues of se- 
veral long discussions, and on the other he 
had come down to postpone some public 
business, in consequence of the indisposition 
of his noble friend, and, after waiting half 
an hour, had returned home to enjoy the 
repose of his family. He trusted, therefore, 
that the house would not think that he had 
been negligent in his public duty. 

Mr Baring was happy to find from Lord 
Castlereagh, that if the tax were to be for- 
ced upon the country, it was to be continued 
only for two years—a fact with which, it 
seemed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not been intrusted. The right hon. 
gentleman had also been authorised | to night 
to declare, that he was willing to accept the 
tax in reduction of twelve millions of debt 
for two years, but if that limit were assign- 
ed, it was to be hoped that the words * and 
no longer,’ which before had been so slyly 
omitted by the right hon. gentleman, would 
not be allowed to drop out of the new bill. 
He confidently expected that the measure 
would never arrive at that stage. The de- 
sign of the concession was obvious, and he 
trusted that no country gentleman would on 
that account be induced to impose upon his 
fellow subjects a heavy burthen, from a 
portion of which his tenants were to be re- 
lieved. A more dishonourable proposal had 
never been made by any minister. Mr 
Brougham spoke to the same effect.— dir 
Holme Sumner and Sir Edward Knatch- 
buil were not averse to the tax as modilied 
by the Chancellor. 

Lord Cochrane presented thirteen charges 
against Lord Eilenborough respecting his 
conduct on his trial: on his lordship’s me- 
tion, seconded by Gen. Mathew, they were 
ordered to be printed. 


Wednesday, March 6. 


On presenting petitions against the Pro- 
perty Tax, a very long conversation took 
place.. The sentiments and the speakers 
were the same as those delivered on pre- 
ceding nights. On Mr Western presenting 
a petition from the county of Essex against 
the Income Tax, 

Mr Long Wellesley said, that after the 
most mature consideration, he was convinced 
that it would be extremely injurious to the 
agriculture and domestic trade of the coun- 
try if the Property Tax was continued 
(hear, hear!) This opinion was in oppo- 
sition to those whose measures he had iu 
general been proud of supporting, and es- 
to the of a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr Wellesley Pole.) from whom 
he 
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he had never before differed—to whom he 
owed every thing, and for whom he could 
never cease to feel the warmest affection 
and esteem. But that right hon. gentle- 
man would have despised him if, when he 
had decided in his own mind, he had failed 
to state his opinion in an open and manly 
manner (hear, hear!) It was true that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done every 
thing which the unjust principle of the Tax 
admitted to relieve the agricultural inte- 
rests ; but there was such a feeling against 
it in the public mind, that under no modifi- 
cation would it be possible that it should 
have the desired effect. It could not be 
continued without a disagreeable feeling, to 
say the least, on the part of the people, be- 
cause not only agriculture, but domestic 
trade was oppressed. He trusted in God 
that his feelings were erroneous ; for though 
it was his strongest wish that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer might not succeed in 
carrying the tax, yet if it were once carried, 
he should be one of the foremost to do all 
in his power to repress the angry feelings 
to which it might give rise. As to the pe- 
tition before the House, though he did not 
approve of all its parts, he could affirm that 
the meeting at which it was agreed upon 
was most respectable, and that he firmly 
believed it contained the unanimous feeling 
of the county of Essex. It had been sign- 
ed by the most respectable persons, and the 
l.ord Lieutenant had warmly approved of it. 


ARNY ESTIMATES. 


The adjourned debate on this subject be- 
ing resumed, Mr Calcraft in an excellent 
speech went through the Estimates, point- 
ing out where the reductions might be 
made. The house afterwards divided upon 
Mr Wortley’s amendment for reducing the 
amount of the peace establishment about 
10,000 men. On a division the amendment 
was negatived by 202 to130; majority for 
ministers 72. 


Thursday, March 7. 


In the discourse upon the Income Tax, 
Mr Brougham mentioned an mstance of 
some Preperty Tax Commissioners having 
seid to a cheese-monger a lot of waste pa- 
per, some bundles of which contained the 
returns made under the income tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
had heard that something of that kind had 
occurred a long time since; but that the 
London Commissioners in general destroyed 
these returns. 

Mr Preston declared that sooner than a- 
gree to unconstitutional taxation of this na- 
ture and extent, he would humbly. petition 
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the Prince Regent to release him from hi: 
allegiance ; and rather than be the slave of 
a tax gatherer at home, he would becoine 
the subject of a foreign power. - 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS, 


Mr Western concluded a long and lucid 
speech by moving the following Resolutions, 
which embody the substance of his dis- 
course :—1, That it was the opinion of Par- 
liament that the agricultural part of the 
community laboured under the most unex. 
ampled distress. 2. That however various 
were the causes from which it originated, 
the demand for the produce of land was not 
now such as to enable the cultivator to sell 
its produce at a price sufficient to indemni- 
fy him for his expences. 3. That the con- 
sumption of barley, and consequently the 
demand for it, were reduced by the tax on 
malt, and that this duty ought to be abated 
or repealed. 4. That relief ought to be 
granted to the holders of agricultural pro- 
duce, by advancing money to them on the 
security of that produce, and collecting into 
public granaries, in a year of surplus, abun- 
dance against the return of scarcity. 9. 
That it was expedient to repeal so much 0! 
the corn act of last year as reiated to the 
warehousing of foreign grain. 6. That it 
was expedient to encourage the exportation 
of corn for some time by a bounty. 7. Tha! 
it was expedient to encourage the growth 
of our own soil, by imposing duties on the 
importation of seeds, and other articles o! 
agricuitural produce, from abroad. 8. Tha: 
the tythes and poor-rates were felt with iv- 
creasing severity in the present gencral dis- 
tress; and that it was expedient to considei 
of some mode of easing their pressure. The 
hon. gentleman then moved for a commit: 
tee of the whole house on the distresse« 
state of agriculture. 

Mr Frankland Lewis seconded the 
tion. - 

Messrs Robinson, Vansittart, and Husk 
son, with Lord Castlereagh, said they woul’ 
give the remedies proposed the most dili- 
gent and patient attention in a committee | 
and suggested that the resolutions show 
be printed. 


Friday, March 7. 


In a Committee of Supply, Messrs Cocks, 
Newman, W. Wynne, Wilberforce, Tighe. 
and others, opposed the large peace est 
blishment, which was supported by Messrs 
Grant, Courteney, Col. Foley, Lord Palmer 
ston, &c. The House ultimately divide: 
on an amendment, that the report be re 
committed, when it was negatived by }° 
to 122: majority for Ministers €8. 
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Monday, March 11. 
COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, a considerable dis- 
eussion took place respecting the sum of 
£.385,000 to be voted for the support of 
the household troops, both horse and foot 
guards. 

Mr Calcraft thought they ought to be re- 
duced to the establishment of 1791. He 
proposed that the horse guards should be 
reduced from the number of 1724 to half 
the number, leaving them stronger by 100 
than they were in 1791. With respect to 
the foot guards, in 1791 they amounted to 
3,765, they were now 8,100; he proposed to 
reduce them to 4,050, one half of the pre- 
sent number, and amply sufficient for all 
the purposes of parade. He moved, there- 
fore, as an amendment, to substitute the 
sum of £.192,638 instead of £.385,000: 
this amendment was put to the vote and 
negatived by 210 to 128. A second divi- 
sion took place on the motion of Mr C. 
Wynne, that the pay and allowances to the 
household troops, should be reduced to those 
of troops of the line, which was likewise 
negatived by 201 to 122. To the next vote 
for £.338,632 for the cavalry and waggon 
train, Mr Tierney moved an amendment 
that the House do report progress, which 
was negatived by 126 to 62: the original 
motion was then put and carried. 


Tuesday, March 12. 


During the presentation of petitions thiS 
day against the Income Tax, the Chancellor 
of the Eachequer said the Property Tax did 
not affect the manufacturer either in his 
raw materials or intermediate profits; and 
it was in fact, the cheapest tax that could 
be levied, no more being demanded than 
was actually given to Government. It was 
equally favourable to the agricultural class, 
as comparatively few of that number paid 
it.—-(F/ear !)—If it was therefore to be re- 
jected, the poor must obviously be losers, 
as taxes of a more immediate pressure 
must be levied on them in its stead.—(Hear, 
hear !)—He was aware that either such 
new imposts must be levied, or the expen- 
ces of the country could not be defrayed. 
He could view the present bustle making 
against the tax as little else than a conspi- 
racy of the rich againt the poor.—(/car, 
hear !)—While he was decidedly of opinion 
that the tax was necessary for paying the 
expences of the war, he would certainly 
propose in the preamble of the bill he was 
now to introduce, that the sum be limited 
to twelve millions, or confined to two years, 
Ne yas not ashamed to say, notwithstand- 
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ing the repeated assertions of Gentlemen 
on the opposite side, that no Parliamentary 
pledge had been given last year for the an- 
nihilation of the tax. It was a pledge no 
Member of the House, 10 Minister of the 
Crown, nor any body of ministers could 
give. The interests ot Parliament were in- 
separable from those of the country, and 
was it consistent with these interests for 
any Minister to pledge himself that he 
would not do this or that, provided he af- 
terwards saw it necessary ? 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the con- 
duct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
somewhat ludicrous, and one part of his 
speech was an excellent comment on the 
other. In one part of his speech, he denies 
the possibility of any Minister having the 
power of giving a pledge to the country re- 
specting any thing, and yet with a singular 
inconsistency he proceeds to tell the House, 
in the latter end of that very speech, that 
he proposed giving a pledge in his New 
Act.—(H/ear, hear, and much laughter 
He denied the assertion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that this tax did not af- 
fect the manufacturer. Every man knew 
that it did. He also deprecated the attempt 
so often made to separate the interests of 
the rich and poor. It was an attempt de- 
testable and base in the extreme, pregnant 
with the most mischievous consequences. 

Lord Castlereagh moved for leave to bring 
in two bills—the one more effectually to re- 
gulate the safe custody of Napoleon Rona- 
parte, and the other to regulate the inter- 
course of neutral ships with St Flelena, 
while Bonaparte should be detained on that 
island. Doubts had been entertained, whe- 
ther it was competent to the Crown to de- 
tain Bonaparte a prisoner atter the termina- 
tion of the war ; of which doubts, however, 
he himself (J.ord C.) did not partake: but 
yet the Bill he proposed was deemed neces- 
sary, With a view to remove those doubts. 
As to the justice and policy of detaining 
Bonaparte in custody, he apprehended that 
no doubt could exist ; and as to the legality 
of the proceeding, with reference to the law 
of nations, he was fully satisfied of the pro- 
priety of the measure. As a Sovereign 
Prince, we were warranted in detaining 
him, in consequence of his-breach of treaty, 
and incapacity to afford any guarantee for 
the observance of any treaty; but we had 
this additional ground to justify our con- 
duct, that he was a prisoner of war, who, 
as a native of Corsica, was the subject of 
France, which Power had declined to claim 
his restoration. Therefore, independently 
of his general character, this country was 
justified in detaining this individual in cus- 
tody according to the law of nations. But 
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the circumstance of Bonaparte’s having 
withdrawn from Elba, where he had pled- 
ged himself by a solemn treaty to remain, 
and his utter inability to afford any assu- 
rance for the observance of any engage- 
ments, warranted his detention. With re- 
gard to the treatment of Bonaparte, it was 
proposed to extend to him every indulgence 
that was consistent with his safe custody, 
and that he should experience the most li- 
beral treatment as a prisoner of war. But 
it was material that the officers appointed 
to superintend his custedy should be aware 
in what light to consider him; what opi- 
nion they were to entertain of the cha- 
racter of their prisoner. Now with respect 
to the intercourse of foreign nations with 
St Helena, the object of the second Bill 
which he proposed was to regulate the exe- 
cution of the measure which had been al- 
ready notified by Government to neutral 
Powers. In reply to several questions, his 
lordship stated, that the Bill would be con- 
fined to the detention of Bonaparte, and not 
affect Bertrand, or other followers. No 
compensation would be given to the inhabi- 
tants of St Helena, as they would gain by 
the increased population, and the high price 
of every necessary. 

Mr Brougham said, that though a diffe- 
rence of opinion might exist upon some 
points connected with the measure, he be- 
lieved there was an unanimous concurrence 
with Government as to the propriety of de- 
taining Bonaparte in custody. In his opi- 
nion, it was legal to detain a prisoner of war 
whose restoration was not claimed by that 
Power of which he was the subject: leave 
was given to bring in the two bills, 


Wednesday, March 13. 


During one of the discussions this even- 
ing, Mr Brougham mentioned, that instead 
of reductions of salaries, there were reports 
of several intended augmentations: some, 
he heard, had already taken place. One of 
them was stated to be an increase to the sa- 
lary of the Secretary of the Admiralty from 
£. 2,500 to £.4,000 per annum. It was 
alleged in defence of this, that a resolution 
of the Board of Revision, which sat during 


of Parliament. 


a firmer administration, had recommended 
the increase. 

Mr Methuen remarked, that the question 
was not between two administrations, but 
between the present administration and the 
people: it afterwards appeared that the re. 
commendation quoted rTelated to a time of 
war, when the business was doubled and 
trebled. 

In the Committee of Supply, the remain- 
ing sums composing the Kstimates were vo. 
ted; among the items were £. 35,000 to 
the British officers attached to Portuguese 
troops, who, his Lordship stated, would 
shortly have the option of remaining in the 
service of that country, and be paid by it, 
or return to the service of Great Britain. 


Thursday, March 14, 


Lord Castlereagh presented a message 
respecting the Princess Charlotte’s marriage, 
for which see House of Lords, page 298. 


Friday, March 15, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in com- 
pliance with the wishes expressed in the 
Regent’s message, said he should propose 
an allowance of £. 60,000 to the Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg and his intended wife the 
Princess Charlotte, of which £. 10,000 
would form the privy purse of her Royal 
Highness. In the event of the Princess's 
demise, £. 50,000 a year should be enti- 
nued to the Prince. The present allowance 
of the Princess Charlotte being no longer re- 
quisite, there would be a saving of £. 30,000 
a year on the Civil List. To prevent the 
Royal Pair becoming encumbered, he should 
propose an outfit of £. 50,000: it was com- 
puted that £. 40,000 of this sum would be 
necessary for plate, wines, carriages, &.; 
and £.10,000 for the Princess's dress and 
jewels, A further application for money 
would be made when a suitable residence 
should be found for their Royal Highnesses. 
A clause was introduced into the marriage 
settlement, to prevent the Princess being 
taken out of this country without the con- 
sent of her father and herself. ‘The grants 
of money above specified were then moved 
and agreed to, | 


INDIA. 
(PHE London Gazette of the 11th instant, 
contains the following extract of a dis- 


patch from Far! Moira, dated Calcutta, 10th 
December 1815, 


’ “ The possibility that a ship, now about 
to sail, may reach England before our re- 
gular dispatches, would render it an impro- 
per omission, did I not offer you by her my 
congratulations on the close of the Goorkha 

| war. 
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war. The treaty, without modification of 
any of the articles which I thought myself 
bound to prescribe, has been signed by the 
Goorkha negociators, and was yesterday ra- 
tified in Council. 

The following are stated to be the terms 
of peace:—The Goorkhas cede to the Bri- 
tish, in perpetuity, the whole of the coun- 
try acquired during the late campaign, and 
likewise the whole of the low lands known 
by the name of Terrae, situate to the west- 
ward of their frontier range of hills; a great 
portion of the latter territory to the Nabob 
Vizier ; and the British Government in In- 
dia guarantee to pay the pensions of several 
whose stipends are chargeable on his High- 
ness’s treasury, in return for the two crores 
of rupees subscribed by hii to the Govern- 
ment 6 per cent. loan of last year. This 
stroke of policy, says the letters, throws the 
burden of the expence of the late war on 
our ally. 

By the late treaty with Nepaul, not only 
the province of Kumaon, but the greater 
part of all the territory between the Rapti 
and the Gunduch, is ceded to Great Britain, 
as well as that part of the districts between 
the Gunduch and the Covsa which has been 
occupied by the British forces. The for- 
tress of Nagree is also put into our posses- 
sion, and other important stipulations have 
been assented to by the Nepaulese Govern- 
ment. 

With respect to the native chiefs in In- 
dia, adesultory warfare was still kept up 
amongst them; sometimes victory was in 
favour of one and sometimes of another. 

— 


AMERICA. 


A bill has recently passed the United 
States Congress, for the establishment of a 
national bank, some such institution being 
found necessary to give unity to the national 
currency. The original intention was to 
have established it at Philadelphia; but 


New York has been at length fixed upon as’ 


a more eligible place. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


The accounts from South America are, 
we observe, more favourable to the cause of 
the Patriots than those formerly received, 
and the cause of independence yet promises 
fair to maintain its ground in the New 
World. The Royalist army under Morillo, 
which had gained some partial advantages, 
has been attacked by two irresistible adver- 
saries——Hiimger and Disease: az they ad- 
vanced, the inhabitants retired to the moun- 
tains, and left ouly smoking ruias behind 
them. <A party stationed on the mountains 

May 1816, 
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near Zimity had been surprised and put to 
the sword by the insurgents. The army of 
Morillo afterwards, on entering that place, 
put 1500 of the inhabitants to death. 

General Morillo, on summoning New 
Granada, had received an answer that the 
inhabitants were determined to resist to the 
last breath ; and the most horrible of wars, 
that of extermination, would inevitably en- 
sue. 

On‘the 20th of March, Bolivar, the Pa- 
triot General, sailed from Aux Cayes with 
20 armed vessels and about 3000 men, with 
an abundant supply of arms and anmmuni- 
tion, to aid their brethren struggling “for li- 
berty in Cumana and Barcelonette. A num- 
ber of British subjects who were at Cartha- 
gena at the time of its capitulation, and 
who lived there only for commercial pur- 
poses, were seized, tried as traitors, and 
condemned to death, which was prevented 
being carried into execution only by the re- 
monstrances of the Duke of Manchester 
and Admiral Douglas, and they are now 
to be sent home, to abide the pleasure of his 
Catholic Majesty. 


FRANCE, 
INSURRECTION AT GRENOBLE. 


For some time past, the private accounts 
from Paris have been filled with reports of 
plots and insurrections. Arrests were also 
said to be numerous, while many maintain- 
ed that the Bourbon Government was daily 
becoming more unpopular, and the throne 
of Louis less secure. Of these rumours no 
notice was taken in the French journals, 
and as they succeeded each other with ra- 
pidity, and were not followed by any com- 
motion or serious disturbance, it was gene- 
rally believed they were mere effusions of 
the Bonapartists and Jacobins, who could 
vent their hatred in no other way against 
the legitimate Government, than in circu- 
lating such alarming fabrications. ‘The 
Paris papers of the L1th instant shew, that 
the spirit of revolution is still unsubdued, 
and that the reports of disaffection and con- 
spiracy rest on too good a foundation. On 
the 4th curt. the rebels, about 800 in num- 


ber, having collected in the neighbourhood 


of Grenoble, made an attempt to surprise 
the town, but they failed, and after a bloody 
affray with the rgyal troops, were driven 
back, with a loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, of about 600 men. ‘The plot, it 
would appear, had extensive ramifications, 
and even extended to foreign countries, as 
a letter from Brussels says, ** that several 
of the disaffected French residing there, had 
for som? dtys gone out to meet the couriers 
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from France, under the expectation of hear- 
ing some good news.” 

Some of the private letters represent the 
plots of the disaffected as being so extensive 
as to embrace a general plan to attempt the 
subversion of the thrones of the Bourbon 
family not only in France, but also in Spain 
and Naples, and that the Spanish diberales 
were concerned in it. M. Benoit, the late 
Secretary of Maret (Duke of Bassano,) has 
been taken up at Geneva, and sent under 
an escort of gens-d’armes to the frontiers of 
france, where he was received by another 
escort. Papers of the highest importance, 
says an article from Geneva, were found up- 
on him. M. M. Majon and Clouet, former- 
ly aides-de-camp to Marshal Ney, have been 
upprehended at Nismes. ‘The Mayor of 
Agen having been informed that persons 
wear caps, watch-chains, and other articles 
of dress which, by the assortment of the 
colours, bring to recollection those that are 
proscribed, has issued an arrete, by which 
every citizen is prohibited from wearing 
bonnet rouge, or any ether rallying sign, 
which may cali to mind the frightful sys- 
tein of 1793. The wearing of every other 
article in which the three colours of red, 
blue, and white may be united, is also preo- 
hibited, as also any other particular signs 
by which the wearer may announce the in- 
tention of distinguishing himself. 

Sixty or seventy rebels are in the prisons 
of Grenoble. * The greater part of the heads 
of the conspiracy had distributed their posts. 
One was to command the town of Grenoble, 
wnother the arsenal, and a third the divi- 
sion. A great number of the houses in the 
town were marked with red chalk, some 


with the letter B. others with a D. and se-_ 


veral with across. It is believed that this 
conspiracy is connected with that which 
was discovered at Lyons in January, and 
the head of which was named Didier. One 
account says that Napoleon II. was pro- 
claimed. Another, that the rebels cried out 
Vive VEmpereur! as they advanced. The 
Paris plot had for its object the restoration 
of the regime of 1793, as stated in the pro- 
clamations scized by the police, and dated 
** from the printing-office of the patriots of 
1816.” The private letters assert, that 
there were some similar disturbances on the 
2d at Toulouse, and some blood shed. The 
affair terminated in the complete defeat of 
the rebels. Some federes and half-pay of- 
ficers of Bonaparte had contrived to debauch 
a small part of the troops composing the 
departmental legion ; but the great majo- 
rity behaved with so much loyalty and cou- 
rage, that the insurgents were soon put to 
fight. At Toulon, it is also said, that the 


mob wished to massacre the state prisoners 
but were prevented by Gen. Periot. , 

The subsequent accounts chiefly relate ty 
the detection and punishment of those con. 
cerned in the insurrection at Grenobie, in 
which, it is maintained, no person of yo. 
spectability took part. On the Sth and Sr) 
instant, 23 of the rebels had been sentenced 
to death—two had been shot, and it js ad. 
ded, that the others were to be exceuted 
next day. A reward of nearly £909 has 
been offered for the apprehension of the 
ringleader Didier, and those who give him 
an asylum are to be put to the sword. 
Many are apprehended, and the prevotal 
courts are going on in their proceedings a. 
gainst them. The whole of the department 
of the Isere was placed on the Sth, under 
martial law. All foreign officers settled 
in Grenoble have been ordered to quit that 
city—the public are prohibited from col. 
lecting together in the streets or on th. 
rarmparts—-the whole of the department is 
to be disarmed ; and such as did not deliver 
up their arms, within twenty-four hours, 
are to be treated as promoters of rebe!lioa, 
—It appears that the leaders and principal 
instigators of the rebellion had escaped, 
‘Troops are hurrying in every direction to- 
wards Grenoble, and are also continually ar- 
riving in Paris. 

Secret political societies, it appears, also 
exist in different parts of France. One at 
Amiens has called forth an .ordinance from 
the King, in which he dismisses from their 
employments the Prefect, Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and Colonel of the departmental legion. 

General Cambrone, one of those who ac- 
companied Bonaparte to Elba, where he fill- 
ed the place of Commandant of Porto-Fer- 
rajo, was tried and acquitted on the 26th 
April by the First Council of War at Paris. 
This officer was wounded, and left for dead 
on the field of battle at Waterloo, and be. 
ing made prisoner, was carried to England. 
Having heard that his name was comprised 
in the ordinance of the 24th July, he pro- 
posed to surrender, ard take his trial. His 
defence was precisely the same as that mace 
by General Drouot, viz. that he was one ! 
the 400 Frenchmen who attached them- 
selves to Bonaparte, as their Sovereign, 0- 
der-the treaty of Fontainebleau, and cons! 
dered himse!f completely released from b's 
allegiance to the Government of France. 

General Bertrand, who is with Bonaparte 
in St Helena, has been tried by a Count: 
of War at Paris, and condemned to death. 
The cousin of the General, Mr Delasafe, 
demanded a delay of three months to not 
fy the process to the General; but the Re- 
porter opposed this demand. 


The 
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The trial of Sir R. Wilson, Mr Bruce, 
Mr Hetchinson, and others, closed on the 
24th April, when they were found guilty, 
and sentenced to three months imprison- 
ment. Eberle, the turnkey, was also found 
guilty, and sentenced to an imprisonment 
of two years. The rest were acquitted. 

An account of this interesting trial will 
be found in a preceding part of this Number. 

The following is a private Ietter from 
Paris, dated May Lo. 

* The intelligent part of the community 
is dissatisfied with the colouring the Minis- 
iry are labouring to give to the conspiracy. 
‘They do not believe that it is the ebullition 
of a few bseure individuals, but the result 
of a deep-laid plan, whose ramifications are 
immense, and whose secret instigators are 
to be sought after in the incidental agents: 
of Government, nay, in the centre of the 
palace itself—it is the natural offspring of 
that mistaken policy which endeavours to 
conciliate the heterogeneous elements of the 
revolution, wiih the pure friends of royalty. 
Iwill not conceal from you that the voy- 
age of Eugene Beauharnois to Constance 
lias been viewed with just suspicion—that 
Marshal Macdonald does not disguise va- 
rious causes of personal dissatisfaction, es- 
pectally that the officers who aided him in 
the dissolution of the army of the Loire are 
not employed, though he promised them 
preferment under the sanction of the Go- 
verament ; and L believe the War Depart- 
nent, Which was certainly held forth as an 
inducement for his exertions on that peri- 
fous occasion, though now perhaps beyond 
his hopes, is not effaced from his memory. 
The Ultra Royalists publicly proclaim that 
they, who have directed to a view hostile 
to the establishment of the Bourbons the 
passions of all parties, by flattering each 
with the notion, that the object of the pre- 
seul movement Is in favour of his peculiar 
views, by promising to the Orleanists the 
Duc Orleans, to the Republicans a Repub- 
he, to others the regime of Maria Louisa 
and the young Napoleon; they, I say, who 
have planned all this, are the Talleyrands 
of the day, many employed near the person 
of the King, holding high and confidential 
offices, against w hom material proof would 
be dificult to be found, but who are already 
judged by men skilful in political specula- 
tious. 

** The inquietude at the palace is hour- 
ly augmenting—the news from Dauphiny 
is distressing—from Lyons most alarming 


F—at Nevers, the funds of the Department 


vested in the hands of the Receiver-General 


Ww cre seized—at Gap, the state-prisoners, 


conducted by the gendarmes, released by 
B force of arms—at Roman a general rising. 
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The accounts from Dijon, which I commu- 
nicated to you some days since, are now 
confirmed by the public papers. ‘Ihe move- 
ments have been simultaneous ; at Cambre- 
sis the priests and nobles have been insult- 
ed, and some of them are missing. The 
journals have received an injunction not to 
give any intelligence of the disatiected dis- 
tricts. Such, in a few words, is the pre- 
sent aspect of France. 

** When the Aide-de-Camp of Macdonald 
was arrested, the Marshal complained to the 
Minister of Police. The discussion was ex- 
tremely animated—De Caze said—Soyez 
sur Monsieur le Marechal gwil existe des 
preaves contre tii. Pespere pour vous lui 
repoudit le Marechal. Dydier, (bis Aide- 
de-C wup, who is no way connected with 


Didier of Grenoble) has sent a Memoire Jus- 


tificuiif to the Marshal.—* My opinion is 
already known,’ Macdonald answered him, 
* but I desire that you will not quit the 
pagan till you leave it while as snow.’ 

“At Court the Ultra- Royalists, condemn 
M. Donadieu. His measures have been doo 
severe. ‘The time of terror never witnessed 
similar ones.” 


RUSSIA. 


Letters from St Petersburgh continue to 
give most gloomy accounts of the general 
depression of trade, and the distress of the 
merchants in that capital. Vast quantities 
of cloth, and almost every other description 
of goods, were selling at prices considerably 
beiow their prime cost. Several serious 
failures have taken place among the first 
Russian houses, and the aspect of commer- 
cial affairs was never known to have been 
less favourable since their introduction into 
this enpire—The tariff, although signed 
by the Emperor, had not appeared on the 
20th ultimo, but it is universally believed 
to permit the importation of all British ma- 
nufactures and articles of trade, except ca- 
licoes and rum; the Jatter article was sell- 
ing at the high price of from eight to ten 
rubles per bottle. The Russian merchants 
anticipate but little business this year, and 
not daring themselves to advise shipinents 
from their correspondents here, nor expect- 
ing orders for exports while the markets 
remain so dull as they now are in this coun- 
try. Notwithstanding these mercantile dis- 
tresses, the amusements of the Court have 
proceeded with unabated festivity, particu- 
larly previous to the departure of the Prince 
and Princess of Wurtemburg. It is, how- 
ever, belicved that the Legislature is not 
inattentive to the present alarming state of 
trade, and that measures intended to pro- 
mote its amelioration are in agitation. 

DOMES.- 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
(From the London Gazette. ) 


Carleton- House, May 2. This evening at 
nine o'clock the solemnity of the marriage 
of her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte Augusta, daughter of his Royal High- 
ness George Augustus Frederick Prince of 
Wales, Regent of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with his Serene 
Highness Leopold George Frederick, Duke 
of Saxe, Margrave of Meissen, Landgrave 
of Thuringuen, Prince of Cobourg of Saal- 
feld, was performed in the Great Crimson 
Room at Carlton-House by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence 
of her Majesty the Queen, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of York, Clarence, and 
Kent, their Royal Hignesses the Princesses 
Augusta-Sophia, Elizabeth, and Mary, her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York, her 
Highness the Princess Sophia of Gl!ouces- 
ter, their Serene Highnesses the Duke and 
Mademoiselle D’Orleans, the Duke of Bour- 
bon, the Great Officers of State, the Am- 
bassadors and Ministers from Foreign States, 
the Officers of the Household of her Majes- 
ty the Queen, of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, and of the younger branches 
of the Royal Family, assisting at the cere- 
mony. 

At the conclusion of the marriage service, 
the registry of the marriage was attested 
with the usual formalities, after which her 
Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, the Bride and Bride- 
groom, with the rest of the Royal Family, 
retired to the Royal Closet. 

The Bride and Bridegroom soon after 
Jeft Carlton-House for Oatlands, the seat of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

Her Majesty the Queen, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, and the rest of the 
Royal Family, passed into the Grand Coun- 
cil Chamber, where the Great Officers, No- 
bility, Foreign Ministers, and other persons 
of distinction present, paid their compli- 
ments on the occasion. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
marriage, the Park and Tower guns were 

*“ired, and the evening concluded with other 
public demonstrations of joy throughout the 
metropolis. 


War-Officce, May 4. His Royal High- 


ness the Prince Regent has been pieasca 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma, 
jesty, to appoint his Serene Highness Leo. 
pold George Frederick Prince of Saye Co. 
bourg of Saalfeld, &c. to be a Genera} jy the 
Army. 

Whitehall, May 14. His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has been pleased, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, to 
declare and ordain, that his Serene Hivh. 
ness Leopold George Frederick Duke of 
Saxe, Margrave of Meissen, Landegrave of 
Thuringuen, Prince of Cobourg of Saalteld, 
consort of her Roval Highness the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, shall take, hold, and 
enjoy, during the term of his natural life, 
in all assemblies or meetings whatsoever, 
the precedence and rank following, that js 
to say, before the Lord Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, and ail other 
Great Officers, and before the Dukes (other 
than and except the Dukes of the blood 
royal) and all other Peers of the realm. 

According to the Gotha Almanack, tlc 
territories of Saxe-Cobourg occupy a surface 
of 19 square miles, contain 62,000 inhabi- 
tants, yield a revenue of 415,000 florins, 
and maintain an army of 400 men. 


NUMBER OF FOREIGN TROOPS PAID BY 
BRITAIN IN THE LATE CONTEST. 


It appears from the treaties of subsidy, 
laid before Parliament, that Great Britaio 
had in her pay, and actually brought into 
the field, exclusively of her own troops, 4 
force exceeding two hundred thousand men. 
The different powers thus subsidised reccis- 
ed £. 11, 2s. per man per annum ; and the 
following ‘is the official recapitulation :— 

Baden, 16,000; Bavaria, 60,000; Den 
mark, 15,000; Hanover, 26,400 ; Sardinia, 
15,000; Saxony, 8000; Wirtemburg, 20,000: 
the Dukes of Anholt 1600 ; Brunswics 
Luneburg, 7149; Frankfort, 750; Hes, 
7500; Holstein Oldenburg, 1600; the Priv 
ces of Hohenzollern, 580; Lubeck, Hat 
burgh and Bremen, 3000; Mecklenburs 
Schwerin, 3800; Mecklenburg Strelit’ 
800; Nassau, 3050; Reus, 900; Dukes 
Saxe-Cobourg, Saxe-Meinungen, and Saxe 
Hildburghausen, 1804; Saxe-Gotha and Ale 
tenburg, 2800 ; Saxe- Weimar and Kisenach, 
1600 ; Schauenbourg-Lippe & Lippe, 10"; 
Schwartzenburg, 1300; Waldeck and Pyr 
mont, 800.—Making a total of 210,733: 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
TRIAL FOR DEFAMATION. 


N Friday the 10th instant, the trial, at 

the instance of his Majesty’s Advocate, 
against Mary Scott, late servant to the Re- 
verend Thomas Lockerby, minister of the 
gospel at Chryston, in the parish of Cadder, 
and of John Maxwell, surgcon in Glasgow, 
charged with attempting to extort money 
from the said Thomas Lockerby, by threit- 
ening to accuse him of drunkenness, un- 
cleanness, assault, and other heinous crimes, 
came on before the High Court of Justiciary 
at Edinburgh. Immediately after the Jury 
were sworn in, the Court, under the autho- 
rity of a statute which empowers them to 
proceed with shut doors in the trial of ca- 
ses where circumstances may be disclosed 
which public decency requires not to be 
made public, ordered every person not en- 
gaged in the prosecution or defence, or not 
members of the faculty of Advocates, to 
withdraw. The examination of witnesses 
on the part of the public prosecutor then 
proceeded, and certain letters sent to Mr 
Lockerby, by the pannel Mary Scott, toge- 
ther with the declarations of both pannels, 
were read, when the Solicitor-General sta- 
ted that he considered it unnecessary to ad- 
duce farther evidence to substantiate the 
charge against the pannels; but as it had 
been made out in evidence, that the pannel 
Scott had alleged that the Rev. Dr M‘Lean, 
minister of the Gorbals, had offered her 
bribes to accuse Mr Lockerby, he consider- 
ed himself bound, in justice to Dr M‘Lean, 
who was inclosed as a witness, to-afford 
him an opportunity to repel, by his evidence, 
the aspersion thus thrown upon his charae- 
ter. Dr M‘Lean was then examined, from 
whose deposition it clearly appeared he had 
never had any communication with Scott 
but in discharge of his public duty, and in 
presence of the Session. The proof in ex- 
culpation then followed, when the Jury 
were addressed on the part of the Crown 
hy the Solicitor-General, and for Scott by 
Mr Cockburn, and for Maxwell by Mr Jef- 
frey. The evidence was then summed up 
in a most luminous charge from the Lord 
Justice Clerk ; and the Jury, after retiring 
for a very few minutes, returned an unani- 
mous verdict finding Maxwell not guilty, 
and the libel against Mary Scott fully proven. 


The trial commenced at ten o'clock o1 
the forenoon of Friday, and was not con- 
cluded till near five o’clock on Saturday 
morning. The Court then adjourned tii! 
one o'clock in the afternoon of the seme 
day, when they procecded to take the ver- 
dict into consideration. 

Lord Gillies delivered his opinion to th: 
following effect :— 

The crime charged against the panne! 
is one of a most heinous nature, and of s° 
rare occurrence in this country, that nearly 
a century has elapsed since the Court has 
been called upon to take cognizance of it. 
Of that crime she has been found guilty by 
the unanimous verdict of a highly respect- 
able and intelligent Jury, and of the pro- 
priety of that verdict no individual whe 
had an opportunity of hearing the evidence 
on which it proceeded can entertain the 
slightest doubt. The pannel stands cou- 
victed of having accused a clergyman of w- 
reproachable character of the most abomi- 
nable crimes. ‘This must either have ori- 
ginated solely in a wish to extort moner 
from bim, or from deep-rooted malice. It 
for the purpose of obtaining moncy, thet it 
far exceeded the crime of robbery on the 
high way ; but if it proceeded from malice, 
it was acrime of a still deeper dye. In 
charity to the pannel, he was therefore Cis- 
posed to attribute her criminal proceeding 
to a desire to obtain money, for he could 
hardly persuade himself to believe that the 
human heart could be actuated by motives 
so atrocious and diabolical as the other sup- 
position involved. ‘The crime of which the 
pannel had been convicted was, as he had 
already observed, in itself of a most heinous 
nature, but in the present instance it had 
been greatly aggravated by several circum- 
stances which had been disclosed in the 
course of the trial. Crimes were often 
committed on a sudden impulse, but the 
crime of the pannel had been deliberately 
planned, and attempted to be carried into 
effect by a continued perseverance, and by 
machinations which evinced no ordinary de- 
gree of depravity. The unfortunate predi- 
cament in which, by her address and decep- 
tion, she had placed Mr Maxwell, was a 
farther aggravation of her crime ; but, a- 
bove all, her crime was aggravated by her 
attempt to support her diabolical accusations 
by the false evidence of witnesses whom 

she 
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axwell, and this to him was very s 

v. With respect to Mr Lockerdy, 
not a shadow of doubt could remain in the 
mind of any one with regard to his inno. 
eon > The inset ce with respect to him 
was the mo : clear, and satisfac- 
tory he nell « tr witnessed. As he had en- 
tirely concurred with his learned brother 
in regard to the enormity of the crime, he 
coscurred also in the d egree of punishment 
which ought to be awarded against the pri- 
Sorer. 

The Lord Justice Clerk agreed entirely 
with what had fallen from the Judges who 
preceded him, and viewing the prisoner as 

st guilty, and her conduct highly aggra- 

he never conc so cordiaNy on 
ormer occasion in awarding such a pu- 
himeni as $ the one pre saint to be indicted 
the bar; and his Lord- 


Sung himself to the Prisoner, 


axve to hos 


may Rave 


him, they were 

ped an that they 
conduct shew » Sat the 
and rejoiced ia his innocence; as from t& 
propriety of his conduct, be was well emu 
tied to hold up his head with any meat 
of the Church of Sentland. The crime o! 
the prisoner was greatly aggravated Dy Oe 
situation \i- 
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inte which she had bro wagat Nc 
Maxwell, whom he believed to be an kine 
cent man. Upon the whole, as her gul 
had been established by the clearest 

Most satisfactory evidence he had ever 
heard since he had the honour to St an 

bench, it was necessary to held her out #8 
an cxanple to others, and to visit her crun: 
with a suitable punishment, and 
nishment was, that she should be transport 
ed bey ond seas, for fourteen years from te 
date of her sentence, to such place as bi 
Majesty, with the advice ef his Privy Cour- 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Porth fori? W. 
it Court af Justiciary was 


Lord Piemiliy. 
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charged with 
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of ‘Thomas Andere in Stanley, om the 
af Nowember ISIS, a shirt, a petticnat, 


heage in the same 


two neirs of sik 
mel: and from another 
village, a band towel, @ woman's 
aud shirt, a man’s shirt, and a Nue pett 
coat. The pannel pleaded and was 
sentenced toa S$ manths imprisonment, 
7 vears banishment from Seotiand. 
Mary Robertson, edias Sullivan, accused 
of several acts of theft, in Dankelkt, while 
under sentence of banishment fram Perth. 


and 


shire. ‘The jury returned a verdict finding 
the prisoner gevty, Seatence was passed 


of S months imprisonment, and 7 years ba. 

nishment fram Scotland, with certifeation, 
Afay 1. 

William Troup, Hay, was charged 

with having in February last, stolen a 

watch, chain, and seals, out of the house of 

Alexander Mathew, Innkeeper in Crail, ag- 
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Jehn Gilchrist, G 
gewrie, indicted for assauliuag and deforeing 
James Mustard, Excise afficer, and a per. 
soa acting as his assistant, near Techtare, 
being found guilty by the Jury, was seo 
tenced to pay a fine of 300 merks, and te 
be imprisoned for twelve months, and there. 
after until the fine should be paid, 

Apel 16, 

This day the circuit Court of Justiciery 
was opened here by the right honourable 
Lord Pitmilly, and proceeded to the fllow- 
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Alexander Martin, aecused of rape, was 
outlawed for not appearing. 

The next case that came before the court, 
was that of William Lees and David Kemp, 
mariners in Aberdeen, accused of two se- 
parate acts of theft, one of which was ag- 
gravated by assault. The indictment also 
contained a charge of reset of theft against 
_David Milne, mariner in Aberdeen, but in 
consideration of his long confinement in pri- 
son, and other alleviating circumstances, 
the advocate depute deserted the dict against 
him, and after a suitable admonition from 
the bench, he was discharged. 

The trial then proceeded as to Lees and 
Kemp. It appeared in evidence, that, on 
the evening of the’ 28th December last, 
they went into the shop of Mr Arthur Mil- 
ner, draper, Guestrow, Aberdeen, and un- 
der pretence of buying some black silk nap- 
kins, had several pieces laid on the counter 
for inspection, one of which they purloined. 
Mr Milner immediately suspected the theft, 
and having shut his shop door, insisted on 
their submitting to a search—both stoutly 
denied the crime 3; and conceiving it possible 
that the pannels had tossed the missing ar- 
ticle into the street, Mr Milner opened his 
shop door, when they rushed out, and either 
intentionally or otherwise, drove him down 
three or four steps to the street, and in con- 
sequence he received a severe fracture in 
one of his legs. In the course of the same 
evening, Lees and Kemp went to a bro- 
ker’s shop, in the Justice Port, and offered 
the napkins for sale; and in the course of 
making a bargain were detected in another 
act of theft; having, however, delivered up 
the stolen property, the shopkeeper allowed 
them to depart; but, by the activity of Si- 
mon Grant, police officer, they were appre- 
hended and committed to prison the follow. 
ing day. The Jury having retired for a few 
minutes, returned a viva voce verdict, find- 
ing Lees and Kemp guilty of the two acts 
of theft libelled; and farther finding that 
J.ees, in making his escape from Mr Mil. 
ner’s shop, had thrown Mr Milner down, 
and occasioned him the injury libelled on. 
Lees was sentenced to 7 years transporta- 
tion, and Kemp to 18 months hard labour 
in Brideweil. 

April 17. 

The Court proceeded to the trial of Helen 
Reid, for the murder of her husband, James 
Reid, vintner and mail contractor in Keith, 
by stabbing him with a table knife on the 
7th September last. At a late hour the 
Jury were inclosed, and next morning re- 
turned their verdict, by a plurality of voices, 
finding the pannel gwilty—but under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, unanis 


mously and most earnestly reeommended 
her to mercy. 

Lord Pitmilly addressed the panncl in a 
most feeling and impressive speech, and 
pronounced sentence, ordaining her to be 
executed at Aberdeen on the 3st May. 
She has since, however, been respited dy- 
ring the pleasure of the Prince Regent, 

William Strath, cattle-dealer in Kogheads, 
parish of Tyrie, accused of theft and assault 
pleaded guilty to the indictment, and was 
sentenced to a year’s hard labour in Bride. 
well, and ordained to find caution to keep 
the peace for two years thereafter, under 
the penalty of 600 merks Scots. 

William Forbes was indicted for the mur. 
der of John Allan, apprentice ship carpen- 
ter, on the 10th March last, by stabbing 
him in the side with a pen-knife, on the 
road leading from Aberdeen along the Spit. 
tal, to Old Aberdeen. A number of wit- 
nesses were examined for the Crown, and 
several in exculpation of the pannel. The 
Jury found, by a plurality of voices, the li- 
bel not proven—whereupon the pannel, ef: 
ter a suitable admonition from Lord Pitmil- 
ly, was dismissed from the bar. 

William Hay, accused of theft, was, up- 
on his own petition, consented to by the 
Advocate Depute, banished from Scotland for 
life, under the usual certification. 

The last trial before the Court was that 
of John Garden alias Shockey de Garden, 
accused of three several acts of thelt, and 
being habit and repute a thief. After the 
evidence was gone through on the part of 
the Crown, the Advocate Depute restricted 
the libel to an arbitrary punishment, and 
admitted, that the charge of habit and re- 
pute had not been proved. The Jury, at- 
ter deliberating for a few minutes, returi- 
ed a verdict, finding the first charge not su/- 
ficiently proven, and the pannel guilty of ive 
iwo last—whereupon he was sentenced to 
be transported beyond seas for seven years. 

Inverness, April 23. 

This day the circuit court was opened here 
by the right honourable Lord Pitmilly. 

The first trial which occupied the atten- 
tion of the court was that of Mr Patrick 
Sellar, son. of Mr Seller of Westfield, i 
Morayshire, and factor for the Marcbioness 
of Stafford in Sutherland, This was @ cae 
of great expectation and interest. For 18 
months past, certain English journals have 
teemed with paragraphs, and the norther 
districts of Scotland with reports, of a varic- 
ty of crimes of a heinous description ascrib- 
ed to Mr Sellar, and said to have been com- 
mitted in June 1814, on occasion of his exe 
cuting the removings of certain tenants oF 
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tritt of Strathnaver, in Sunderland.— 
Cruelty, oppression, fire-raising, culpable 
homicide, and even murder, in repeated in- 
stances, were attributed to Mr Sellar, and 
the most severe and inflammatory state- 
ments were circulated. Moved by these 
statements, it would appear that his Majes- 
ty's advocate, (after intimating his opinion 
to the people, that the proper course for 
them to follow was to proceed by civil ac- 
tion, if they really thought themselves in- 
jured,) at length resolved to bring Mr Sel- 
lar to a public trial, as nothing else would 
appease the clamour which existed. Ac- 
cordingly, his lordship indicted Mr Sellar 
for the crimes of culpable homicide and op- 
pression, as alleged to have been committed 
in various instances—and the whole tenants 
complaining were cited as witnesses. The 
trial eommenced on Tuesday, at ten o’clock, 
and terminated at one on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in an unanimous verdict of a most re- 
spectable jury, mixed from the different 
counties belonging to this circuit. The ver- 
dict was not guilty; and the judge said, 
that he owed it to justice to declare, in this 
particular case, that this verdict met with 
his full and perfect concurrence. It appear- 
ed quite evident that the whole of this case 
originated in misconception, malice, and 
personal hostility. In misconception, on 
the part of the tenantry, of the objects of 
the Marchioness of Stafford, in the arrange- 
ments making for the improvement of her 
estate, and in the malice and hostility of 
certain persons towards the family of Su- 
therland and Mr Sellar, as factor, who 
thought it proper to instigate the deluded 
people to resistance and misrepresentation, 
white they, the instigators, remained in the 
hack ground. The proof was complete on 
all the points of defence, and in all the in- 
»tancese ‘The highest character was estab- 
li-hed on the part of Mr Sellar, for mode- 
ration, humanity, and kindness of disposi- 
tion, from his earliest days upwards, by 
witnesses of the first rank and respectability 
among the‘ gentry of this county; and it 
was proved, that his care of the sick and 
the infirm, in several even of the very in- 
stances complained of, was cautious and re- 
markable. In short, every man in court 
seemed to be satisfied that the strongest pos- 
sible case of defence was made out, and we 
believe we can aflirm with truth,’that the 
tide of prejudice has been completely turn- 
ed, and upon the best of all grounds, evi- 
dence and the verdict of ajury. 4° 
April 24. , 
Mary M‘Pherson, from the parish of 


| Snizort, in Skyg, accused of child-murder 


and concealment of pregnancy, was brought 


The Advocate depute, in ¢on- 
-May 1815. 
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sequence of the absence of a material wit- 
ness, moved that the diet should be deserts 
ed pro loco et tempore, which was according- 
ly done, and the prisoner committed on a 
new warrant. 

Isabella M‘Rae, from Strathmore, in the 
parish of Durness, county of Sutherland, 
also accused of child-murder, and conceal- 
ment of pregnancy, was, on her own con- 
fession, found guilty of the statutory crime, 
and sentenced to be imprisoned eight months 
in Dornoch tolbooth. 

David Forbes, accused of robbery and 
theft, was next brought to trial. His in- 
dictment consisted of two charges; the first 
was, that on the [4th September last, he 
stole from the house of John M‘Dougal, at 
Clepantown, a silver watch; the second, 
that on the 6th September, in the vicinity 
of a fir plantation, near Fallie, he by force 
and violence, took and carried away from 
Benjamin Henderson, and_didrob him of, a 
silver watch. The prisoner pled guilty to 
the first charge, and the second having been 
passed from, the jury returned an unani- 
mous viva voce verdict, finding him guilty 
in terms of his own confession. After a 
suitable admonition from his lordship, the 
prisoner was sentenced to be transported 
beyond seas for seven years, under the usual 
certification. 

Donald Mackillican, accused of hame- 
sucken, and who has for a considerable time 
past annoyed the town with his yells or 
cries, was next brought to the bar. His 
counsel stated that he was a natural fool, 
and consequently not a fit object of trial. 
In support of this plea in bar, Dr Kennedy, 
who had attended the prisoner, and one of 
the jailors, were adduced as witnesses ; and 
the plea having been sustained, the prisoner 
was recommited aye and until the magis- 
trates of Inverness shall find sufficient cau- 
tion in the books of adjournal, for his safe 
custody in a place of continement suited to 
his unfortunate situation and the safety of 
the lieges. 


WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


Stirling, April 20. % 
The circuit court was opened here this 
day by Lord Hermand, and proceeded to 
the trial of Robert Henderson, and John 
Henderson, jun. both residing at Holland- 
bush, in the parish of Denny, accused of 
having assaulted, obstructed, and deforced, 
Adam Ferguson Jackson, officer of excise 
formerly at Falkirk, and two other officers 
who had gone to their father’s residence at 
Haggs, on 28th February 1815, to serve 
subpeenas, issued from the Court of Exche- 
quer against the prisoners and others. The 
prisoners pleading not guilty to the charge, 
a proof 
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a proof was led for the prosecution, and the 
prisoners attempted to prove an alibi in ex- 
culpation. The jury was inclosed, and af- 
ter consulting an-hour and a half, returned 
an unanimous verdict, finding that the 
charge of deforcement was not proven a- 
gainst either of the prisoners; that the 
charge of assault was proved against Robert 
Henderson, but not against John. The lat- 
ter was dismissed from the bar, and the 
former sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. 

Thomas Edmund at Balgair house, Ro- 
bert Mackeith, and Thomas Morrison, jun. 
both at Balfron, in the parish of Balfron, 
were next called to the bar, accused of ob- 
structing, assaulting, and deforcing James 
Williamson, expectant of excise, at Fintry, 
and a constable acting in his assistance, 
while destroying utensils used for illicit dis- 
tillation, seized by them in Ballochren glen, 
near Balfron, on the 9th December last, by 
threatening to shoot them, and by firing 
three several shots at them with a loaded 
musket, in consequence of which they were 
obliged to fly in order to save thcir, lives. 
Morrison pled guilty of being present at the 
obstruction, but did not fire. Mackeith and 
Edmund pled guilty of aiding therein, by 
each firing one shot with powder, but at 
such a distance as not to put the persons of 
the revenue officers in danger. A jury be- 
ing impannelled, and these confessions re- 
peated, the prisoners were found guilty in 
terms thereof, and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment. 

John M‘Gibbon, late calico-printer at 
Kincaid print-field, in the parish of Camp- 
sie, was next brought to the bar, accused of 
illegal combination. A sentence of outlaw- 
ry formerly pronounced against him was re- 
called, and he also pled guilty to the indict- 
inent.-On account of his former good be- 
haviour, and long imprisonment, he was on- 
ly punished by one month’s confinement. 

Monday, William Marshal, jun. John 
Scott, and Alexander Scott, were accused of 
deforcing excise officers while making a sei- 
zure of smuggled whisky on the road be- 
tween Tullibody and Craigmiln. The prin- 
cipal witnesses adduced on the part of the 
crown were the two officers alleged to have 
been deforced, whose evidence, his lordship 
remarked, was extremely confused and con- 
tradictory. The jury without hesitation 
returned a verdict, viva voce, finding the li- 
bel not proven. 

Inverary, April 25. 

The circuit court of justiciary was open- 


ed here this day, by the right honourable 
Lord Gillies. 


The first case which came before the 


fourt, was that of John Lamond, alias M‘- 


Glashan, lately residing at Clachansiel, 
the parish of Kilninver, and county of Ar. 
gyll, accused of wilful fire-raising ; as als» 
of wilfully setting fire to his own house, for 
the purpose of defrauding the Sun Fire Of. 
fice, and defrauding and imposing upon tha; 
corporation. 

lt appeared in evidence that the pannel 
had effected an insurance with the agent for 
the Sun Fire Office at Glasgow, upon his 
house, furniture, and other effects therein, 
tothe amount of £.150. That he after. 
wards sold this house for the gum of £. 5b 
and removed most of his furniture out of it, 
and what was left was deemed by some of 
the witnesses to be little more than sufticient 
to pay a small debt of 18s. 6d. That after 
the fire, he stated his loss at £. 160, and ic. 
tually recovered from the insurance oflice 
£. 133. 

After a long trial, the jury found the pan- 
nel guilty of wilful fire-raising, for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the insurance company, 
and that he actually did defraud and impose 
upon them in the manner libelled. Senten- 
ced to 14 years transportation. 

April 26. 

John Norries and Anthony Campbell, 
travelling coppersmiths, indicted for assauit- 
ing, beating, and bruising John M‘Millan, 
residing at Barachanvoir, in the parish of 
Kilchrenan, and Mary Ann Preston, his 
wife, drawing them away from their house, 
and afterwards by robbery or theft, taking 
and carrying away from the said house £. 13 
in bank notes, and other articles. After a 
long examination of witnesses, the jury 
found John Norries guilty of the assault 
and theft libelled, but the robbery not pro- 
ven—Found Campbell guilty of aiding and 
assisting Norries in the said assault and 
theft, but recommended him to the mercy 
of the court. Norries was sentenced to 1+ 
years transportation, and Campbell to four 
months imprisonment. 

John Taylor, was next brought to the 
bar, accused of assaulting, beating, and 
bruising his maternal ufbcle-—The Advo- 
cate-depute deserted the diet, pro loco et tem- 
pore, on account of a defect in the panncls 
designation, and he was recommitted on * 
new warrant, but afterwards liberated 0” 


bail. 
Glasgow, April 

This day the circuit court of justiclary 
was opened here by the Lords Hermand and 
Gillies; The business of the court begal 
with the trial of Charles Clephane, John 
Grindlay, William Fairlie, and A. Napier, 
accused of entering, on the 25th Decem)«! 
1815, the house of R. Oswald, Esq. Clyde 
street, and of stealing from thence a red 


moroeco box, containing jewels and aoe 
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and several articles of wearing apparel ; the 
crimes of Grindlay and Napier aggravated 
by their being habit and repute thieves. 
Alexander Napier was outlawed for non-ap- 
pearance. The other prisoners pleaded not 
guilty. A number of witnesses having 
been examined in support of the charge, the 
jury retired to make up a verdict, which 
they did in a short time, unanimously find- 
ing Clephane and Grindlay guilty, and not 
proven as to Fairley, and he was dismissed 
from the bar. Clephane and Grindlay were 
sentenced to be hanged on the Sth of June. 

Thomas Kennedy, accused of house-break- 
ing and theft, by breaking, on the 19th Ja- 
nuary 1816, into a house occupied by Mr 
William Lindsay, coal-dealer in Greenock, 
and of stealing therefrom seven shillings of 
copper money and a. penknife, aggravated 
by his being habit and repute a thief, plead- 
ed guilty. The prisoner is between 13 and 
14 years of age, in consequence of which 
the libel was restricted to an arbitrary pu- 
nishment, and he was sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 

John Beaton, flesher, accused of obtain- 
ing, for a period of 14 months, almost every 
morning, butcher meat from his master, to 
furnish a gentleman therewith, on false pre- 
tences, and of applying the proceeds there- 
of to his own purposes, pléaded guilty.— 
Sentenced to six months imprisonment in 
Greenock jail. 

Alexander Shaw and Alexander Niven, 
accused of house-breaking and theft, by 
breaking into the bonded cellars of Green- 
ock, in November last, and of stealing 
therefrom a quantity of raw sugar, aggra- 
vated by their being habit and repute thieves, 
were next put to the bar. Shaw pleaded 
guilty, and Niven not guilty. The diet a- 
gainst Niven was deserted, and the libel 
was restricted to an arbitrary punishment 
in Shaw’s case, and he was sentenced to 
transportation for seven years. 

Wednesday, May t. 

(Owing to the immense crowd of people 
wishing to get into court, the greatest con- 
fusion prevailed, insomuch that an order 
was given from the bench, and by the Lord 
Provost, to get a way cleared for the jury 
to enter the court. This arose from the 
doors being laid open, contrary to former 
years’ practice, and was attended with great 
confusion, many persons having lost the 
skirts of their coats, &c.) pak 

Alexander Forbes, gamekeeper to Lord 
Eglinton, was brought to the bar, accused 
§ of discharging fire arms and wounding se- 
» eral persons, on the 25th,January last, at 
Kaglesham, and particularly by wounding 
fee John Strang with small shot in the groin, 

me «nd having reloaded and fired at a crowd of 
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on the road, say to Forbes, ‘* Go to ——, 


persons as they were returning from a cur- 
ling match. The prisoner pleaded not 
guilty of firing a shot on the street. : 

This trial occupied the court till about six 
in the afternoon, 24 witnesses having been 
examined. 

The following witness, examined for the 
prosecution, details the eircumstance of the 
charge :— 

John Crowl, assistant game-keeper to the 
Earl of Eglinton, lives with pannel ; was in 
Montgomery’s that night with him. On 
going home, lieard one of two men, standing 
and challenge him to fight, and called him 
a——, Witness went between them, and 
said he would not allow them to fight. One 
of them, however, struck at Forbes, while 
the other struck at him behind his back, 
Forbes left them, and the men halleoed, as 
if wishing to be joined by their friends, and 
Forbes and witness ran off towards home, 
Forbes ran into an opening between two 
houses; the crowd cried, where is Forbes ? 
Forbes went out, and witness saw two men 
strike him again ; supposes one of them was 
one of the men who formerly did so. ‘They 
ran home, and heard stones or snow balls 
falling on the ground. The crowd cried, 
** He is hous’d, burn him out!” when For- 
bes and he were in the yard. On going in- 
to the house, witness lifted. a double-bar- 
relled gun to defend himself, and proposed 
to defend themselves in the house. For- 
bes, taking the gun in his hand, said, ** No, 
by ——-, they will burn the house.” He 
went out and witness followed him. Some 
people collected down the street were giv- 
ing abusive language, and he fired a shot 
towards them, on which many people went 
towards him. Witness seized Forbes and 
endeavoured to take him into the house, in 
which Forbes’s wife assisted; but ail the 
three fell in the struggle. A number of 
stones were thrown, which irritated Forbes 
very much; and, running to the hedge, he 
fired a second shot, threw the gun to wit- 
ness, and ran to tne house. Witness lifted 
the gun, and going to the door, found the 
door was fastened. A man was knocking 
at the door with a stob. Witness attempt- 
ed-to get into the house by a back door, 
but again returned, and finding the front 
door, saw James Strang endeavouring to 
drag Forbes out. He went betwixt them, 
put down the gun in the passage, and fas- 
tened the back door. On returning from 
the back door, found Forbes in the passage ; 
but he went out, and witness heard a third 
shot fired. Forbes then returned to the 
house. He said before going out he had a 
right to defend his property, and would do 
it.——Cross-exzamined. The whole of the peo- 
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ple appeared to be against him; none of 
them offered to defend Forbes. When For- 
bes and witness entered the house, the crowd 
might be about the steps; and the appear- 
ance of the crowd induced witness to seize 
the gun. The crowd told Forbes to come 
out and they would fight him single-hand- 
ed. When he fired the first shot, witness 
supposed at the time that he only meant to 
frighten the people. One of them had his 
coat off, and they continued to throw stones. 
Forbes, before firing the shot, ssid, stones 
are as bad as firing, and that if they conti- 
nued to throw, he would fire. Saw the man 
with the coat off have a stob in his hand ; 
the whole of the panes of the windows 
were broken, a sash was forced from the 
inside, and injury was done to the pailing 
round the house. Mrs Forbes was much 
alarmed at the violence of the mob, and cal- 
led out murder. No stones were then 
thrown. When witness and Mrs Forbes 
were struggling to take pannel into the 
house, a stone rebounded from the ground 
and struck witness on the foot. Forbes is 
a good shot; he is held at ill-will for doing 
his duty as a gamekeeper with vigilance. 

The witnesses examined in exculpation 
described the provocation which the pri- 
soner received from the crowd ; and a threat- 
ening letter, dated from Glasgow, was read 
by Mr Jeffrey. 

The jury retired for a few minutes, when 
they returned the following’ verdict viva 
voce--unanimously finding the prisoner guil- 
ty, and, considering the provocation, re- 
commended him to mercy. ‘The court or- 
dered him to be imprisoned for three months 
in Paisley jail. On receiving sentence he 
thanked the court and jury, and expressed 
his hope to be enabled to put the salutary 
advice given to him by their lordships into 
execution. The trial of this man excited 
very great interest. : 

Duncan Hunter and Robert Hunter, ac- 
cused of deforcing, on the 11th of January 
1816, David Martin and Andrew Hoggan, 
excise officer, when they were going to Ha- 
milton with some smuggled whisky, in a 
cart which they had seized from said Hun- 
ters, Were next put to the bar. Duncan 
pleaded not guilty, and Robert, failing to 
appear, was outlawed for non-appearance. 
it appeared from the evidence that a most 
violent deforcement had been committed on 
the above officers; but, as it was not dis- 
tinctly made out that the pannel was among 


the assailants, the jury returned a verdict of 


not proven. - 

Thursday, May 2. 
The court proceeded to the trial of Neil 

M‘Donald, Archd. M‘Callum, Colin Camp- 

well, William Macdonald, Charles M‘Lean, 


Malcolm M‘Lean, and Dunean Blark, ar. 
cused of an assault on 3lst December last 
at Flemington, on the Kirkintilloch tend. 
They pleaded not guilty. The dict was de. 
serted against Charles and Malcolm M‘Lean, 

It appeared from the evidence, that fur 
brothers of the name of Miller, weavers in 
Auchenairn, had been at Port-Dundas pure 
chasing a small quantity of whisky for the 
new year’s occasion, and were attacked at 
Flemington, on their way home, by the pri. 
soners, who had smuggled whisky in their 
possession, severely cut and knocked 
by them, without any provocation havyiny 
been given them. 

Neil M*Donald, Archibald M‘Callum, 
Colin Campbell, and Duncan Black, were 
sentenced to twelve months imprisonment 
in the bridewell of Glasgow. One of the 
pannels (Campbell,) said he would rather 
serve his Majesty for life than suffer a year's 
confinement ; but the court declared it could 
not interfere. 

John Norval, William Renwick, James 
Miller, Patrick Quigley, and Mary O'Hara, 
accused of theft, and reset of theft, on 
Thursday the Ist of February last, by for- 
cing a pane from the shop window of James 
Drummond and Co. High-street, Glasgow, 
and stealing therefrom pieces of tartan, 
gingham, &c. to the amount of £. 20, the 
three former having committed the theft, 
and carried the goods to Quigley’s house. 
They were all found guilty, but the three 
former, being mere boys, the court consi- 
dered them only as tools in the hands of 
Quigley and his wife, and seduced by thein 
to the commission of the offence. They 
were therefore sentenced to be imprisoned 
for one year in the bridewell of Glasgow, 
and Quigley and O'Hara to be transported 
beyond seas for 14 years.—Quigley behaved 
in a very unbecoming manner in court. 

George Forsyth, John Forsyth, and An- 
drew M‘Ewan, found guilty of assaulting 
the keeper of Cannisburn toll, on the 15th 
Dec. 1815, were sentenced to six months 
imprisonment in Glasgow jail. 

William Campbell, alias Barber, found 
guilty of theft, was sentenced to seven years 
transportation beyond seas. 

Ann Tinning, alias Tennant, alias Baird, 
and Christian Young, alias Ewing, convic- 
ted of theft and being habit and repule 
thieves, were sentenced to 14 years transpor 
tation beyond seas. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The Magistrates and Council. of Edir- 
burgh have appointed Carlysle Bell, Es 
W. S. one of the principal city clerks, © 


Esq. deceaset. 
the room of John Dundas, Esq. ' Willian 
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William Copland, Esq. advocate in Aber- 
deen, has been appointed Sheriff’ Substitute 
of Aberdeenshire, in the room of ‘Thomas 
Duncan, Esq. deceased. 

The Duke of Buccleuch has granted a 
mandate in favour of the Reverend Robert 
Shaw, to be assistant and successor to the 
Reverend John J.aurie, minister of wes, 
Presbytery of Langholm. 

The Right Hon. the Karl of Mansfield has 
presented Mr Gordon to the parish of Kin- 
fauns, vacant by the death of the Rev. John 
Duff, D. D. 

On Monday, the 15th current, the Re- 
lief Congregation of Langholm gave an u- 
nanimous call to Mr John Nichol, preacher 
of the gospel. 

The incorporated trades of the barony of 
Calton, have elected the following gentle- 
nen office-bearers, viz.— 

Mr John Dickson, Convener. 

Messrs David Macgibbon—and Samuel 
Wordsworth, Keymasters. 

Managers.—Wm. Finlay, Wm. M‘Cre- 
die, Thomas Beattie, John Galloway, Wil- 
liam Blackwood, John Rae, David Bain, 
Alexander Lourie, John Steel, Wm. March. 

Constables.—J. Steel, Moderator, John 
Donaldson, Peter Corstorphin, Alex. Lou- 
rie, Archibald Elder. 


(From the London Gazette. ) 


March 10. The Prince Regent has been 
graciously pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to command, that, 
in commemoration of the brilliant and de- 
cisive victory of Waterloo, a wnedal shall be 
conferred upon every officer, non-commis- 
sioned officer, and soldier of the British ar- 
my present upon that memorable occasion. 

April 20. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ty- 
ler invested with the ensigns of a Knight 


Commander of the Order of the Bath. 


— The Honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Capt. Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. royal 
navy, and on Colonel Sir Robert Barclay, 
East India Company’s service. 

22. The Right Honourable Francis Lord 
Napier, to be his Majesty’s Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

23. The Honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Anthony Buller, Esq. on being appoiat- 
ed one of the Judges at Bengal. 

29. The Honour of Knighthood confer- 
red on Thomas Bell, Esq. one of the She- 
riffs of the city of London. 

May 4, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, of 
the 94th foot, in consideration of his im- 
portant military services, in the East Indies 
and in the Peninsula, has received the Royal 
licence and authority, that, to the armoria! 


Appointments and Births. 


ensigns of his family, he and his descend- 
ants may, as a lasting memorial of his zea- 
lous exertions, bear the following honour- 
able augmentation, that is to say, * Pendant 

* from the centre chief point by a ribbon, 
* a representation of the gold cross present- 
* ed to him by his Majesty's royal com- 
* mand, for his services in the Peninsula, 
* and a chief, thereon. a castle, and over it 
* the word ** Badajoz,” with a canton, 
* charged with an elephant, and the word 
* Argaum,” and for an additional crest, 
* Amillion, supporting the colours of the 
* 94th regiment of foot.’ 

10. The Right Honourable Robert Vis- 
count Melville, Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, 
Knt. Commander of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath, Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue Squadron of his Majesty’s fleet ; 
Sir George Johnston Hope, Knt. Comman- 
der of the Most Honourable Military Or- 
der of the Bath, Rear-Admiral of the Red 
Squadron of his Majesty’s fleet ; Sir George 
Warrender, Bart; John Osborn, Esq. ; Bar- 
rington Pope Blachfurd, Esq.; and Sir 
Graham Moore, Knt. Commander of the 
Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, Rear- 
Admiral of the Red Squadron of his Ma- 
jesty's fleet, to be his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for executing the office of High Ad- 
miral of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and the dominions, islands, 
and territories, thereunto belonging. 


BIRTHS. 


1815. Oct. 25. At Bombay, the Lady of 
John Stewart, Esq. a daughter. 

1816. March 15. At Mount Gerald House, 
Ross-shire, Mrs Dick of Glenshiel, a son. 

16. At Brighton, the Lady of the Hon. 
D. M. Erskine, a son. 

20. A labourer’s wife in Shuttleston, a- 
bout two miles east from Glasgow, was de- 
livered of three female children; the mo- 


‘ther and children appear to do well. 


24. In Queen Street, Lady Elizabeth Hope 
Vere, of twin daughters. 

31. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Duncan 
Matheson, Esq. advocate, a daughter. 

May 1. At Maybank, Mrs Glennie, a 
daughter. 

2. Mrs Henry Douglas, 7, Upper Cado- 
gan Place, London, a son. 

7. At Stirlifig, Mrs P. Connal, of twia 
sons. 

Lately, Mrs Ashling, wife of Mr John 
Ashling, grazier, of Firsby, near Spilsby, 
at the advanced age of 64, was safely deli- 
vered of twin female children, which, with 
the mother, are likely to do well. 

— At Osnabruck, the ae of Col. H. 
Halkett, K. G. L, a son. 
MAB- 
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398 Marriages and Deatis. 


MARRIAGES. 


Fivd. 25. At Lisbon, Brigadier-Gen. Sir 
John Cainpbe!l, Knight, Colonel of the 4th 
Portuguese regiment of cavalry, to Donna 
Maria Brigida de Faria e Lacerda. 

March 16. By special! licence, at the pa- 
rish church of St Mary-ie-bone, London, 
C. Siephenson. Esq. to Lady Lucey Perry, 
second daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Limerick. 

21. At Dublin, Thomas Cubitt, Esq. Cap- 
tain in the royal artillery, to Annette Bin- 
ning Campbell, only daughter of the late 
Colonel Archibald Campbell of Askomell. 

25. At Huntly Lodge, the Marquis of 
Tweeddale to Lady Susan Montague, se- 
cond daughter of his Grace the Duke of 
Manchester. 

April 3. At Whitehill, by the Rev. Dr 
Gibb, John Robison, Esq. late. of Hydera- 
bad, to Jean, youngest daughter of Robert 
Grahame, Esq. of Whitehill. 

5. At Culcabock House, Captain Park, of 
the 71st regiment, to Ann, daughter of the 
late Arthur Robertson, Esq. of Inches. 

G6. At Plumstead, Licut. William Miller, 
of the royal artillery, eldest son of Major- 
General Miller, to Henrietta, eldest daugh- 
ter of Colonel Colebrook, of the same corps. 

8 At Salteoats, Hugh Brown, Esq. 


‘younger of Lawhill, to Marion, only chiid 


of William Hendrie, Esq. of Barrowston. 

26. At East Barns, Peter Bishop, Isq. 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s customs at 
Dunbar, to Miss isabella Kemp, youngest 
daughtewof the late Mr John Kemp, East 
Barns. 

May 1, At Louden. G. Sinclair, Esq. el- 
dest son of the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. to Catherine Camilla, second 
daughter of Sir W. Manners, Bart. 

2. At Portland Place, London, Lieute- 
nant John Howard Grant, R. N. to Miss 
Davis, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Davis, 
of the Hon. the East India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

8. At Edinburgh. James Pemberton Mor- 
ris, Esq. of the United States, to Rosa, 
daughter of the. Rev. Dr Gardiner. 


DEATHS. 


IS15. July 21. At Ceylon, in the bloom of 
life Capt. Wm. Dunbar, Robertson, of the 
19th regiment of foot. He had just obtain- 
ed his rank of Captain with the love and es- 
teem of his Commander and brother officers. 

Sept. 11. With Colonel East’s detach- 
ment, near Dhurol, in Kattywar, George 
Skene Keith, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon. He 
4s mourned as a public and private loss by 
all who had the pleasure to know him. 


The care that was due to his health was 
forgot in a weariless assiduity in restoriys 
that of others; and he has fallen an carly 
and much lamented victim to his humani. 
ty. Bombay Courier. 

Nov. At Martin’s Hill, Jamaica, Mr Tho. 
mas Patterson, late merchant in Edinburgh, 

_ 1. At Guruckpore, Bengal, James Wil. 
liam Grant, Esq. Collector there, only son 
of Mr Grant, Druminnock. 

30. At Grenada, Major-Gen, Sir Charles 
Shipley, Governor of that island. 

1816. Jan. At Dumfries, in Virginia, at 
an advanced age, Alex. Henderson, Esq. of 
that place ; youngest and last surviving son 
of the late Rev. Richard Henderson, minis. 
ter of Blantyre. 

10. At Port Henderson, Jamaica, Ken. 
neth Mackenzie, Esq. only son of George 
Mackenzie, Esq. late of Rosehail. 

1]. At Corfu, Assistant-Surgeon Charles 
Torrie, of the Brunswick hussars. Upon 
the breaking out of the plague in one of the 
villages in the interior of the island, he vo- 
lunteered his services to attend the poor 
suffering inhabitants, but soon fell a viclim 
to his zeal for the welfare of others. He 
had just been appointed to the Staff, a pro- 
mation he did not live to hear of. 

21. At Kirkcudbright, Archibald Brodie, 
Esq. writer in Edinburgh. 

23. At Rose-Green, near Battle, in con- 
seauence of a blow received from a cricket 
ball, Lieut.-Colonel Prescott, of the dth dra- 
goon guards. He was a promising young 
officer, and distinguished himself in the Pe- 
ninsula, at the head of a detachment of the 
regiment, in several charges against the 
French cavalry. 

24. At Aberdeen, aged 77 years, the Rev. 
John Reid, whose memory will be long and 
justly revered by the Roman Catholics of 
the Lowland District of Scotland, and by 
gentlemen of every religious persuasion, 
‘who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

24, At London, the Honourable Apsley 
Bathurst, only brother of the Right Ho- 
nourable Earl Bathurst. 

25. At his house on Constitution Hill, 
Dublin, R. James, better known by the ap- 
pellation of Rob the Banker. ‘This singular 
person had been one of the first in Ireland 
who attempted to forge small notes. He 
has continued in this trade since the year 
1797, that in which payment in specie was 
discontinued, with various success ; exper! 
encing all the vicissitudes attendant on this 
truly adventurous and hazardous cccupé- 
tien. He, during that period, had been of- 
ten in Newgate—so frequently indeed, that 
he was as regularly looked for at each Com- 
mission, in the Dock, as the Judges on the 


Bench. So extensive was his practice a 
nomte 
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Deaths. 
— At Stranraer, Admiral Robt. M*Don- 


numerous his agents, that it might be duly 
said he had been the cause of bringing a- 
bove a hundred wretches to the gallows, 
and contributed more towards peopling Bo- 
tany Bay than all the forgers of Ireland put 
together. Emboldened by success and eva- 
sion of justice, he persevered in his event- 
ful course to the end; but acquiring ma- 
nagement and experience, he, for some years 
past, planned his affairs with such art, hav- 
ing so many intermediate agents between 
him and the actual passer of the notes, that 
it was impossible to convict him. ‘Thus, 
though in continual hostility to law, and 
perpetually skirmishing in Courts of Jus- 
tice, he escaped without receiving a single 
serious wound, and died at the advanced 
age of 68 (a wonder to all that knew him) 
quietly and peaceably in his bed !—Free- 
man’s Journal. 

Feb. 2. At Muirhead of Balmain, in the 
parish of Fettercairn, Margaret Alexander, 
and on the 9th curt.,James Alexander, her 
brother—the former aged 78, and the lat- 
ter 73. 

6. At Bridge End, Perth, James Chal- 
mers, Esq. of Grangemount. 

9, At Clifton, near Bristol, Lieut.-Col. 
James Lumsden, late of the 55th regiment, 
and son of the deceased John Lumsden, Esq. 
of Cushnie. Colonel Lumsden received a 
severe wound in the expedition to Ostend 
in 1795, and ever since suffered great pain, 
and almost constant bad health in conse- 
quence of it. 

10. At Edinburgh, Lady Colquhoun, wi- 
dow of Sir George Colquhoun of Tilly- 
quhoun, Bart. 

— At St Leonard’s, James Somerville, 
Esq. of Evelaw, Berwickshire. 

11. In Belfast, Mr John Reid, sen. late 
of Creetown, Scotland. 

12. At sea, on his passage to India, Alex- 
ander Fraser Tytler, Esq. late Assistant- 
Judge on the Bengal establishment, third 
son of the late Lord Woodhouselee. 

—- At his house, at Fort William, Colo- 
nel John Cameron, Glenevis, much aid 
justly regretted. 

15. At Fisher-row, John Ruddiman Ker, 
Esq. 

— At Glasgow, in the 84th year of his 
age, John Dalrymple, Esq. formerly Lieu- 
tenant in his Majesty’s 115th regiment of 
foot. 

16. At Glasgow, John Smith, Esq, of 
Craigend, in the 77th year of his age. 

— At his seat at Compton Verney, in 
the county of Warwick, the Right Honour- 
able J. P. Verney, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, in the 78th year of his age. 

— At Cheltenham, Sir William Forbes 
ef Craigievar, Bart. 
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all, in the 87th year of his age. He wasa 
man so universally esteemed, that his me- 
mory will be long cherished by all whe 
kuew him. 

17. ln Castle Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Isa- 
bella Stenhouse, relict of Lieut.-Col. John 
Bath, late of the 15th regiment of foot. 

— At Ayton, universally regretted, the 
Reverend Robert Wilson, minister of the 
Associate Congregation there, in the 58th 
year of his age and 24th of his ministry. 
His friendly, prudent, and unobtrusive man- 
ners, gained him universal respect in the 
circle of his general acquaintance. His uni- 
form consistency and uprightness of con- 
duct ; his pious and Christian resignation, 
under painful family bereavements, aud du- 
ring his own lingering illness, endeared him 
to all his Christian friends ; and his mourn- 
ing congregation will long cherish his me- 
mory, in the recollection of his solid, judi- 
cious, and richly evangelical discourses, de- 
livered with plain and unaffected simplicity. 

21. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Durham, wife of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Philip Charles Durham, daughter of the 
late and sister to the present Earl! of E}gin. 

— At Jerviston, James Cunison, Esq. of 
Jerviston, aged 74. 

22. At Perth, in the 90th year of his age, 
the Honourable Ilenry Nairne, son of the 
late John Lord Nairne. 

— At Berwick, Samuel Burn, Esq. late 
Collector of the Customs of that port, and 
one of the Magistrates of that borough, a- 
ged 66. 

26. At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Dun- 
can Beveridge, eldest daughter of the late 
Wim. Beveridge, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Merion Square, Dublin, Chichcs- 
ter Skeffington, Earl of Massareene, Baron 
of Loughneagh. His Lordship succeeded 
his brother Henry, the late Earl, in June 
1811, and married Harriet Joselyn, eldest 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Roden, by 
whom he has left an only daughter, mare 
ried to the Right Honourable Thomas Fos- 
ter, only son of the Viscountess Ferrand, 
and the Right Hon. John Foster, late Spea- 
ker of the House of Commons in Ireland. 
The Earl dying without issue male, we un-- 
derstand the title is extinct. Sir George 
Lumley Skeffington is the lineal male de- 
scendant of the elder branch of the family. 

27. Lost at sea, on board the Swift, of 
Montrose, Mr Richard Milbourne, student 
of medicine, from Brechin, aged twenty— 
a young man of the most endearing dispo- 
sition, and who promised to be an ornament 
to the profession he had embraced. His 
memory will long be regarded with esteem 
by his friends and acquaintances. ; 
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400 Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


Feb. 28. At Leith, Capt. William Wilkin- 
son, R. N. 

— At her house in Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Farquhar, relict 
of the late George Farquhar, Esq. 

29. At Grange, James Ker, Esq. of East 
Grange. 

March 1. Mr William Scott, Shakespeare 
Square, in the 77th year of his age. 

4. In Southampton Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London, Isabella, wife of Capt. Robert 
Scott, of the Hon. Kast India Company's 
Bombay marine, and daughter of the late 
Archibald Scott, of Usan, Esq. 

5. At Riarchar, in the county of Suther- 
land, Lieut.-Colonel George Sutherland, in 
the 94th year of his age. 

6. At the Manse of Borgue, in the 58th 
year of his age, and 33d of his ministry, 
the Reverend Samuel Smith, late minister 
of that parish. His talents and attainments 
were of the first class, and is known to the 
world as an author, by his Agricultural Sur- 
vey of Galloway—a work which has been 
often quoted with great respect. 

8. At Hart Street, Mr Thomas Ander- 
son, formerly surgeon in Selkirk, aged 65. 

— At the manse of Kinfauns, the Rev. 
Dr Dutf, minister of that parish. 

— At London, Duncan Hunter, Esq. 

— In the $2d year of her age, the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Farnham. 

% At Ayr, John Logan, Esq. of Knock- 
shinnoch. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Nasmyth, 
aged 94, daughter of the late Reverend Mr 
Nasmyth, minister of Dalmeny. 

11. At Hobart House, in the 78th year 
of her age, Albina, Countess Dowager of 


Buckinghamshire, eldest daughter and co. 
heiress of the Lord Vere Bertie, and relict 
of George of Buckinghamshire. 

—— At her house in Lower Grosvenor 
Street, at the advanced age of 90, the Dow. 
ager Lady Hamilton, widow of General Sir 
Robert Hamilton, Bart. 

12. At Lamington manse, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Mitchell, minister of that parish, in the 
78th year of his age, and 42d of his ministry. 

— At Kirkcudbright, Miss Catheriie 
Douglas, duughter of Alexander Metviile, 
lisq. of Balquhar; and on the 13th, Archi. 
bald, only chiid of the late Archibald Bro. 
die, Esq. writer in Edinburgh, and grand. 
son of Mr Melville. 

13. Suddenly, James Miller, Esq. of Clo. 
ver Bank, much and justly regrettcd. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Warrender, 
daughter of the late Sir John Warrender of 
Lochend, Bart. 

14. At Edinburgh, in the prime of life, 
Charles Spink, Esq. of Charlotte Square. 
He was a man of singular delicacy and a- 
cuteness, and his heart was benevolent as 
his fortune was handsome. Seldom has 
any gentleman ceme from India so distin. 
guished an amateur in music as Mr Spink; 
and had he lived but a short time, would 
have given to the world a most ingenious 
and original work on the Philosophy of 
Mind. 

— At Calton; Glasgow, Serjeant George 
Walker, aged 105. This veteran was a na- 
tive of Ireland, and was at one time a pri 
vate in the famous regiment * Johnny 
Cope’s Dragoons.” 

— At Pitfour House, Fifeshire, Mrs Skene: 
of Hallyards, in the 98th year of her age. 
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